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A 

MONO 0 RAPHON THE POTTERY 

OF TUB 

^ORTM-W£STER]!i PROVINCES AND 01DH. 


Chapter l. 

Tub pottebt traob, rrs hwtokt 4Sb orv-iaiosa. 

Section r. Earthen veeeeU nw^D on the wtccl have been used in Hindurtin 

Section IL-Whatevertboir origin may bo, tmditioijRl ccremoaiM, Bupontitione 

Bplc* amceniiiia tieir ph iaBinda BOO ooscrvaucea in ^bk‘h earthen resBelii play a part 
•ad MuhimibpOu KriptpK*. Bfe inwoveiii with ihe life of a modern Hindu from ii» 

tehtinjt.lb.m[Bll,HMa.,rf Mutamnl^oKripll^TOwr^'““ ™'“ 

W fA^d ^ tol<J that an airthea pot ocoe touched 

hi mrifi^ *” ®"®' touched by?lth it can never 

fi^nikoil 1 fttrtten vee^l mtisfc be thttjwn a war if 

^acbed ly a Cbdndola, or mao o£ l,be caste, while in one of the BhastrAa the ewJial 

In strong contrast to this diBlike of earthen vcsselB on thA mrt nf ♦!,„ w j 

who are enjoined in the Dnrrimufcbtor to use them 
rather than metal veseele, for the reason that the PmnUet oF R™! hns onirl 4-k » ii. 

..ko k^p »rth.„i„ b.,^. „» viJwS Jay «bS 

Section III,— The pottery tmdetof lbo« pnjvineee is dirided into fire hnndioj 

p»».eidd-.-.k.^...,«e. ■^opCr'ls^d 

.sd ofelsy modeln I“««'T P^-ted »«a glperf, 


1 








( a ) 

Chapter If. 

Articles of j^omestic usr. 

Section L— The largest of these is the maih&r ot big mafid, the price of which 

„ , ^ three to eight ’annafi* It is used tor tl» 

^ Btojfnge of water. SnmlJer maftdt are sold tor oae 

■ .j * j * i iinua. The ;^arra or sold osunllr ferabout 

three piw,» osed tor drawing water from wells and for emrj, iog water. It differs consl- 
dembljir m different diatnct^ m the width of iU mouth mi the gh^p^ of its bodv TIi* 
« B squat vessel with a wider mouth than tbo ^igrra and used tor ^riog 


m 


The iisr OT iemdra is a vessel like the ^iarrd with a longer neck, much used 
Oudh tor ^gation from wells. The is a picturemne vessel used for 

canp^ and ^rrog Ganges watCT. It his two earo, one either side of the nttk, 

I ■ M ** ^ "P ^ '“P®- a'ferage retail price of 

all these v^ls ,a three pies. Tliey are used tor storing grain as well ^ tor water. A 

jA^d used tor carrying w-ater does not osnally last more than three months while if 
used for stonng water or grain it may laet tor reveral years. 

"Pie '**'^^*'or Mj^isa loag-uected jar of various shapes. Its selling 
pj^ia two for three pies^ and it lasts, if in constant use, toraboat a month. It is 
08^ cspraallym the hot weather for holding drinking water, chiefiy by MnvtU 
mins. It le nearly always ornamented with meired patterns or moulded dcsims and is 
commonly coloured. The is a small vessel shaped almost like a cylinder, 
used tortoking water of a latger vessel, Tlie bMajid is shaped like a small 

j^arra with a spout m the aide. It is used hy Mnsalm.lns for bathing and especially 
for their religious ablations, and is consequently never used by llindnt 

It and Garhwii alijea, whioli exactly resembles the 

^^1****’ has only a hole where tlic A ttikajtd has a epout, is 

used largely for canvidg water imd ia insides a remi-religiotts vessel, being iSisary 
to yanous aomesttc ntes of the Hindus. The oiAAora or fiAo^-o is a drinbinl mug as3 

^“‘J.ttcrAoiwo closely rescmblea it,bei4 generally 

7 it*'' P’“ “ vetsel^^turdii 

toe atiAeraand the rAnAoro ^ commoaly mado by Muralmdn potter* or kaegarv 
when they are to be found, while the rest are made by Hindu potters Bnt^ilo 
i. ti. of ,1» .™L *i»kio7^^ SoLlS 

appftir to very rarely make large vessels such as giafrat, » i » 

Section II.— Owing to the religious prejudices of the Hiodna the use of earthen 

cooking pote in practically confiuHl to iliisalminB, 
j pow. escept in the case of travellers, who cannot carry 

■'■egafte- MiKalniins and low caste Hindii 
□Be ehieCy the Arni/i or ietirijro. That used by Mnfalmius is suiuteEbaped and wide¬ 
mouthed, aa It B used tor cooing meat. The Hindu Adai^f is used for emin 
and ve^tabl^ aud isa longer, narrower vessel. Thw price m about two pies The 
)s muL-b iilct the Adndimd nf^ for tbe sumo purpoee^ The ianditr wliich 
found chiefly among the Masaim&ns of the northern districts, is a brwt 
.shaped jar heated by a fire wluoh burns itmide it. Bread is baked oa the outsider 

nareh^raf7“^r */**"*;'>" fnd Musalmtbs 

parch gram. Tho Hnda or ioard la a tkiek basin lu which MusalmAQs knead their 

ufp Tbe Lft a roupJ plafce oa wbich bremi is bak^ over a lire. 


la 
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Section The^eagaio aro onLy by MuEatmAns ot very low caate Hid- 

dufi. The pijfdla is a shallow bc^wl out of wbi^h 
VmmIi fur£q.tiDf oatiif. m^t 18 ont^n after hdng served up in tho 

^ lafge plate^ Meat is also aomctiiDes e-ateit out 
of tbe *^raHbit^* tamaii or 4aitnf^t which is like a mup-plato, bat in this tioe is ipore 
comnionly serv^« Tlie and the are disbea mther amallor thiin a 

and the ii/a/f and the mtieb i^mble the piydla. Of tbeae veeeeb the 

larger are sold for about dt. pies emh. und the smaller for one pb each. 

Section IV,—» and are the vesatla most cotnmonly to be aeen in 

the shops of grain-sellers and in cnltivatoi^' bouBea^ 
V«uAli foritofu^giafn BJiddi^ being n&ed for storing parpoees. When a larger 

vessel is needed ti^da^ ird or a rfaierf is used- The 
hret is a cylindrical vee^l sometimes as much ae eix feel high, the second is a small 
rfition of the first. The dalard ia generally of nahaked earthy cna^ by the potter 
inside the house where it ia to stand j the daJiad is baked in the kila. 

For storing pickles and tobacco a long jar called maHabd^i or omnVfidfif bused hy 
both Hind ns and MusatmiinSp It b generally covered with lac on the outside. 

Section V.— 'The dndAdndi or the with a Emaller mouth, and 

the wa^tfri or —all resemble one another 

V«aiftli for milki fliil, •&C4 and are used for storing milk and making butter. 

The yariyo b a round-luttoined fksk in which yii 
is kept. These alt sell for about two pies* 

Section VI-— The ihujw Or b a very ainall saucer holding about a meuth- 

fu) of spirit and supplied by licco^od vendors grsitb 
Ti3$ic!i wd bywlneullcr*. to their enstomem^ who throw them away after 

drinking once. They are sold at the wholesale rate 
of 3|000 tor Re. 1. The bAurM is a rough earthenware bottle holdmg about one acer^ 
which often takes the place of a glass bottle. 

Section VII.— NatiTs ^pea for tobacco-smoking consist geneira!!^ of two partij 

the or water holder and or tobacco 

Pipei and tbetr psrtB. holder, these two parts being separated by the stem. 

Owing to the rale that an earthen vessel 
may be contaminated after touching water* no selE-reapectuig Hindu can uec an caitbeu 
kuqqa^ which b only found among Musalmons and very low casta Hindus. 

The Auqqa poMchAora has a saucer fixed on to it$ base^ which is piciwd with fimalt 
holes. The water to be used for cooling the tobacoo is pour^ into tbc saucerp and when 
the smoker begins to smeke is drawn up thrcnghlhe holes into the body of the 

kuqqa. 

The huqqa gaurtya^ b smalter tluku the common water bowlj and is mode at Benarca 
and AlUbaLod. Sold with the tobacco bowl for three pies. 

The kuqqa madari^^ is fitnaller and lighter than mostp and b sold For three pies 
with tbc tcbaooo boivl and the sicm. It is peculkr to Lucknow, Tho common kuqqa 
b sold for three pies alone. The cAi^n or toliaoco howl b sold at the rate of fi 
for 3 pbs. mode by Mu&almAn potters arc for boom reason tmuolly considered 

superior lo those madje by Hiudue, and they arc peculiar for the hroaduess of tho 
tipper part^ ^k^iurL Tbs for hemp-irug amoking is mueh narrower Ibau 

that Cor tol^cco and has scarcely any bowl It sells at the mtc oE for ibr^ pbi. 
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Section VIII.—The moat icaportaiit of tie ii^ in aj^iioiiltiire is the linti 

which IS ti€d Dii ^ a rope m order to mi&a miter from 
A^Bltunl vewtL ttc Well for imgfition. Ten or twenty of tlie^c 

ftrc often btoken Id one day by the caltimtors uBlng* 
them^ »wl their co^amption Ik therefore ?eiy lar^e, The l-Auii is one of the Teeseb 
fiiippUed id foost dbtriots in return for customary dues received fi^m the odlttvAtor, 

Tlio iriJt* U shaped mneh like a mifti and ia used to centaid thesn^rcano 

juice when first pressed out* 

The nJnd b a larg^^ thiek vessel used as a feeding traagh for cattle. 

Section IX.— The cAini^A or rfiyo is the common oil-lamp of the oondtry and b 

a tin r fartlienwuro saucer holding about two chittaekE 
MiH!4ilktaroiu ^jf oih Ilie price is about one aitna a hnudmei. 

The is a small circular ink pot^ sold at 

fouraudas a hunilred. 

The gaitita is ihe commou dour^pot costing about IIb. 3 a hundred. 

The ^aidn Aijdtt is a pierced tile or Bcreen set in walk to Nfrve as a gifting. 

The nuffara and are heuaisphenoal basina which arc formed into drunis by 

■trcching parchment tightly across their mouths. They are toutided in temj^les on 
ceriaid oecasiona. The AmrdA k a vessel shaped like an hour by blowing 

through whioh cluldroii produce cxcrudaLiDg mclodiefi^ 

Chapter III. 

MATaauLS a no Tiiaia rtEPAfiATtON. 

■ 

Section I,— Tlicresje two kimls of day which Eoem to Jjecomncton tod most; eveiy 

(UHtrict, The first is oF n (tark ^roy coldur Gometinuss 
Cisyiiicil. nearly UAck, found at the bottom of every Tilloge 

tHuk or jjoud. This clny when bnked by itself ie 
of a dull ted colour and prodne^es n very strong earthenwnto. It la accordingly used 
for lat]ge vessels such as and piarrnM and for all cooking pots thot have to 

stand tile fire. It is also used for all gbz^ ware. Its common nnuie ts JkiiU mktL f 
black earth, but tbete are many local variations, la fiedauannd Aligarh it is ^Iled 
I eiiAia HarUci, BuLmdsbafar, Ahmpur, Momdabad and Agra ciii»{ miHitAo 

Basti l 9 iar, in Akaora ciafto idta radio/ in Uamlrpur /toMr mdr, in Banda mdr and in 

I Kheti siting. 

The second elsy is light red or dark yellow and is to be obtained m every district 
either on the snrfaoe of tUv ground or a few feet below it. It is more easily manipubt. 
ed than the grey ciay Int morn brittle and porous. It U used for ^ho manafiicture 
of small artiLdes, Buck as ctips, sauoen ond earthen bjups. In most dUtricte it is known 
os pt'W wiWf or yellow corlb, but its name in Partbbgarh is ^4ro, in Bareilly dAaiitiora, 
in Ejunirpur paduA, in SuItAnpur paiwdn, in Allababad pAfir, in KLeri yoiaa and in 
Ijuckuow city cAiiAi, 

Besides these two common clays varions distneta contain special kinds. Thus in 
Bareilly a whitish day used for glajsed ware is called paffti mitti. Id Benares itmdai, 
a light grey day, is mnde into tiles. For the ornamental ware of Nizamalsui, Azamgarh 
a whitish Itaky day found at the Ijottoid of one small pond and calkd from the place 
Bhairopur K aitU is used. The CfaunAr wore is made from two special days called 
Haiti and ilari/ in (iarhwSl cipparf nail is the name of a pint silhesive day, and in 
Kae Bareli piadroii is a whitish earth. The light brittle vessels of Amrohaare Duido 
from a tenacious black cky called ficalcAand and the ponus gugicta of Agin from a 
grey friable clsy called oAi/a. 
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Lactnow, ngain, has a fins light grey day known as poiut and tlie special days 
roand Naini ia tlie: Allahabad distriot from which jail pottery is inadc are ^iurAe^i, 
kardi and iariola. 

Xo tme Cliitio clay, stich as exists in a few places in the Planjab, is to be found in 
the Kortli-Westeni Provinces and Oudlij and the wares made are always red in oohiUt 
unless glazed or painted externally. 

In most districts coloured earths are smeared over even the rudest ve^U to give 
Ihem a brighter eolqnr. The comiiionest earth w used is a mst^lonml clay which 
found ia every district in smaU pockets generally on dnir or harreu land. This it vnii&usl v' 
known an iaf^at^ kaimi. i4iis, kipta ioA iaiz . In the districts lying at the foot of 
tlie Himalayas it ia called ianni o r fa7 iiitW«.~and in Bulandsjjahr y'aitytff td ran^. 

Besides these Meerut imports a bright yellow earth from Multdn known as Hiri!fu«i 
wiVii, nod Lucknow gets from Muttra j»iret which turns n pinkiBh white when 
Laked. 

Section II.—By the vill^ potter the elay is always dog oat of a tank or from 

the common wnste lands, where there nre well-known 
day. patches to which he resorts with ht# donkey or bollock. 

In Hamirpnr tbeso patches are called anti JtArtH at 
itmd mine and in Bknda, «af. In the isasc of village potters no chaige is made for this 
clay, ns the potter in return supplies the landlords with hoimebold vessels for nothing. 
Town p:>tters however have in most districts lu pay for their clay, as they have 
nowhere a speviul patron from whom tliey can get it free.' 'the following table shows tlio 
charges made by the owners of the Inna to town pottoiu in various districts;— 


Kftino af diditncti 


Cliii:Fgi& made for dlty. 


launpur 

Fitaliad 

J^Tanrvi 

Agra »* 
Lvlcbn^nr 
Afuttm H. 

yamkliAlMd 

Cawiipoi^ 

Attifou 

Klhfirl 

l3«lira 

BanrlEly 



■ iv 


1 1 JW- 

Ki, 2 a jmr ^ far hnd Ut. lO a 
Amnat 4 to annu $ a montL. 

Annitfl & a 

G pic* a dajp or Bo, 1 A far iMb hm *t wArk, 

Ona anna a m^niJL The jwttOT tnay take t iAckfuU a day* 
Aanaa 4 a Hiorc 
1 pi# a can load. 

Bf. far 1^0 Tcauiiflf, 

1 far 3d mfn nl iiticc^ irvafejtflHa olaj. 

Auqu & a ymt far Jh\9 aniiaal f [* ^lled ^ 

An w 8 a ymt far each wkeet 

Be. ] a yr#r for idi mitil for wb^ 

Hr* ^ par haRibed ibinkc^ !<jad& 

kA, in;) U *cra U iUtea tm t» tlie«biaint mcind by ma,,'™. 
diri mnWilly OKltig' to Um grviit Hanity of propo/cloy. 


Section III.—The clay u usually kept in heaps outside tie potter's door for two 

or three days b^ore he prejiares it for use. Tiie 
rreporotionof elsy, black clay is kept iij one heap and the yellow cW 

iDaiiutber. When it is thotouglily dry It is pound- 
ed with a heavy wooden Riallet ealird mn^nti or iwovjri, and is then sifted through a, 
Steve or ooer bosket known as eAa i»i, eiimlnd otAan^ua. In Faxiikliabsd the pounded 
earth is sifted by being poured over an inverted yioira, when the coarser riecea roll 
far amiy and the fine powder f»1U close to the yiiumi. 

2 
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Tn Hannfr|inr the FiftlHif h Jnne ttrcmgH tlie strings of ft nntsve led {riarp^f}^ 
held ap slanting^ while in U<1rapxir itie day ground in a hnnd^nnlU Tlic cijarser 
pieces of earth are iie^t put into ’water and hit till titey nre disfiol 1 ^^^d, when the fine 
powder is added and the u hote worketl up into a etiil pflste. This paste h now ulieesl 
eiiher with a eonimou Binkle or wtlli a two-lmndierl l*ow-i.bapfld iuptrnment. 

The varions name^ of tliia slicing instriiment arc pa4*-pa^Mura^ p 4 lMiij IfUif 
iiud In iome places no slicing Instninient is us^)^ hat tbt- 

doiTgh is merely kneaded with the feet or bunds. During the proce&s of knemlrng any 
KnUt^mces reqidred to alter the conaieteney of the clay, etrongUien It, or prevent its 
cracking are added. UGnally ydlw clay Is mixed with black clay at this stage la 
varyiijg pnjportionG^ as bkek clay alone k apt to lo brittle. The proper ad mist nm ia 
tomutiines discovered by making teat vessels aiid seeing ivbether they craek on exposure 
to the euu^ In all districts wood ashes or cow-dung ashes arc added to tin? clay Ixjth 
at the kneading stage and after the vewl has been slisjjt-d. This is done to prevent 
the clay sticking to tlie liand or the various instruments used in Ehnpiiig it. To enoLle 
the clay to fltBnd tlie beat o£ llie kiln without cracking river lanJ is added to it in 
the districts of Budaun, Baitillyt Sb(ibiahuiipurj lliirdoE, lluktidshahr, Garhwal^ 
SiiltAupur and Khcri, The amount of sand is in most cases about one-ten th of the whole 
inaes^ but iu BnaU it ia stated to be wi much na one quarter^ and in Kherij where t he 
t my tntiet be most unsuitable for pottery* fine sutid is added in the propurtioo of one 
to fonr for common artioletj &rd for cooking veftsek the mixture k conj|Kifled half of 
clay and half of CMar^e sand. 

In incsl difltrictai bowevefp where pud is not easily to he had* chaff, hnska, or 
chopped straw are added to the clay* making about one-twentieth of the whole muss^ 
Lucknow appears to be the only disirict where there is not u single instance of the 
admixture of either ssud or chopped Btmw with the materials from which common 
vesvselfi are made, whence it may be concluded that the Lucknow clay is cspet-Ially 
wcIl^i^Japted to the pmpoEcs of the ]Totter, Various other substances are sametimes 
uf:od for the toughening of the eby^ In Shahjuh/unpur and Aligaihtwo atid-a-halltolas 
of cottoii-^wouJ with one seer of clay for common ware and for the Aligarh 

pottery known as kankarware iKiunded tiodnlar Ihncatone i6 added. In Rampur^ 
ifamirpur and Banda powdered honie or mule dung or rotten l^aper are some of tlie 
ingredients, ^vhile the makers of the Lucknow fignrc^i prepare their specia] po^tc hy 
luasbmg up a IkolE seer of tree gum, one seer of Ar/yi#-i, half n seer of brown i^i^r 
kitd half a seer of old cotton-wool with one seer of cofumon blaek clai\ 

This rifUog and kneading of the clay takes as a rule about throe days, Ihougb 
sometimes one dsiy only is sje^nt on this work. Enough oby is Pirdinarily prepand at 
onti ltuie for tlws fashioning of one batch of vessels. When it is quite reailv it fa mode 
up into i-cuind halls weighing frum bcv^ to twelve seers edleJ variously 
Adfifia^ ^mtjf ^onJi and ond is stored either inside the potter*s house or in a 

pit about five f^t indeptli known as MaUa^ b^ iAef or Merc it h UEuntlv left 

for at least three days until it bos lost some of its superduous moisture^ when it ii 
ready for the wheel 

Tlic coloured earth called k prepared for application by admixture with the 
?aUiio earth called pounded mango hark or catecliu and "gum. The IfavtE of 
other fill rubs are somfitiraes added. These arc all pounde^l in a □lortar mixcti with 
FJiia water or |U3pnd wcit^r, never with well water, and left to foroient in a wst Er^t 
three daya. At the cud ef tkit time the muddy solution is stmiued off and b ready 
for ii5e. 
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Chapter tV. 

Th^OWINO ox the POTTRR'S Vlffl EEL-^PflESS^Sa IN novhm AXO BAKiXa. 

Sdctioii I.— All exeef^ tlio very Iftrjjeet toysj ji few ornn- 

mcntal wunwi^ ttnd iouie epevbl nrti^-leSj siii'h oh pipt- 
Tbp w afths whbtl. Iwwlii and water are fuslibn^l on the vAk^l. 

The teditiieal tern for tlib in Enirlbh b ^'tliroiv- 
and m Urdu to twbt raundj or Mijiar mdrua, U beit the olay 

Innip oD iht wheel. 

Section Hr—PotUrs* wheeb are of tlmoe kind^. The finEii, ansi eomnjone^tt whiett 

b foniKl in every-^ dbtrict, ls^ the fitiij^le ivWI+ 
FolbsTi^ irbecU^ tamed by li.iad and BTipported on a wr^wleti aib 

tuming m a pivot fiietl to ihe ^ninl . The tecniMl 
Ldeiatipal in gliaiie with the first, but Inrtead of restinf- on a pivot it has a l^all of 
lac atlichvd to its tinder BUrFace on whieli it revolves^ It is oil led kam^fa^ b turned by 
the haniis or feet, and is pceulmr to Ilamfrpnr* The third is a doable ivbeel fitted into 
a pit and tura&i by tho feet. It is used only in iitopur, Mussaffamaijar and ifi^erut, 

(IJ Tbe common cAdi b made cither of clay^ stone^ or wood^ mogt coranionh' of 

clay. 

The clay ^ wheel is ^ mailfi by the potter liimself from ordinary black earth rni.^cd 
witti gont*i hftif^ and dntd in the sun. In some esses cross pieces of iVGod are let into 
I he uisdcr anrfnce of tlie wheel to strengthen it, and in AimDta the wheel is camposetJ 
of two cross boughs between which twi^ are woven and tied toother with mpesp tllH 
wholtf IfeinR- ooTeml with a thick of cby. Th# diameter of the wheel is nboat 

rf feet and tlie thiekueBs inoliea. Ite weight is about 2 inaonde. In the Contra Ilf 
the upper surface a slab of baked c'ay or stone idttit, gM\ tAiAru 

v/jaUd, j. or mtdrn is let in* In tlic centre of the nnder side is a etone slab g fiu i 
or^Otird, In the middle of this slab is a hole for the axle known as gucA^rd 
tAnr. The axle itself is a wooden or iron pin nsiraed AAuHti^ mjhi, 

and Tbe lower end of the axle Is either filled into a woeden hi not fixed 

to the ground or into a hole in the ground s^ftetl with ITie teclinical term for 

the block is pafAari^ pirAdi^ cAapaif cAnmeta. On the upper sui f^ce 

of tbi! wheel are four hole^ near this drenmfereuve Into one of which the tdrniiig sticlc 
is fitted. These me known as ya/iij gnlla and 

The turning stick, which is about d- feet lon^ has a larga noiul^er of namea^ TTiey 
are cApAi^Uf ic&aldiur^ cA&iati^da^Ja^ rAtAlMi/i^ cA^Aar 

t:A^AU, cAath, eAa«geiAt\ pal Ana, AatAi^ Aa^.Mtia, tAagjinMdi and fd^tAQ. 

A wheel of clay can bo made in four dnja and costs the patter nothing* It la^ts 
for about live yewn, A stoil« wheels which will last a lifetime^ costs ou an avem^c 
Ks«4jandis usualty brought from Mirsapur or Xndore* A wooden wheel testa fur 
about ten years and is made by a local carpewler for He, 1-S, 

(2) Tlic iinda b usrf only by tli^c Hundairm potters of Hucnlrpurj and is said 
to tum oat coarse and misshapen veesets* It is possibly the primitive form of the 
wheel and as sach b interesting. It is a eby disc with a isUgbt hollow in the centre of 
its lower surface to which a Email hemisphere of loc is mttachcfh This hemisphere 
serves tli^ purpose of an aik and revolves on a slab of stone or wood renting- on tbe 
ground* 

(3) The denble wooden wheel consists of two wooden discs Bicti two feet apart 

on an axb ^ fijct fi inches long, Tlia smallest disOj about 10 inches in diniaeter, is that 
on wbicb the olay b vvorkedp It is called patri. Tbe axle b called and the 

larger disc 2 feet across b named iprd chdt^ The whole wheel b placed in n pit 
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ahont S feet fleep, the gmnller distj being on a lerel with the surface of the ground. 
The axle turns on a ibotie slab nt tlie bottom o£ the pit» and kept npn^lit by a 
eims beam with a hole in the mUdle througti whkli it runs. The worker sita on 
the edge of the pit and lurn^ the wheel by pTfcssing the lnwer disc with his right 
foot- The inotion of this wheel is more even and continuous than that of the 
single wheel and is used for the fiMor kinds of potterj^ at Rumpur and Meerut, 

Section; HI.— (1) TAe For smil vessels a lump of cby containing 

material encTtigh fnr several articles is placed on. 
Otber isditnimaits uHd la throwluf. the wheel^ and each vesj^el Eis it is mould el has to 

be separated from the rest of the lump^ This U 
done by dr^iwing a string gentl}^ through the clay at the place where it is to be cut 
while the wheel is tnniitig at. fall speed Tha various terms for the string are cAain^ 
din, tithewftf e?^tfp<fjf+ den(t and £d^d^ The string is Bornetimes attached to a 

light handle of ri?eJ ksown as or t^ndtar^ 

In Fyzabad^ larger vessels lira icparatal with a thick knife called hr, 

(2) The and fMalieL-^A large vessel sneh as a ^A^rfa or Ad^di is 

only roughly formed on the wheel, its sides being muck thicker and its whole 
t^liape narrower thau that of the finished vcfsel. Tlie rough ehape while still 
damp is rounded and enlarged hy being beaten qnt with a pestle and maUet. 
The pestle is an earthenware disc with a lonnd handle, and the luallet Twemblea a 
thick flat wooden ladle- The pwthi is held in the left hand agaiast the inside of 
tJie vessel, while w'itb the mallets in bis right hand the workman beats tbe outer 
Eurfacse over tlio spot wbere the pestle is hekl- Tbe pestle in also tisi?d for beating 
out ibe flat bottome of sock vnssoli ae kive their parts fashioned aeparafeely. 

Tlienam^ of the p^lc are phdij f iiftd, pdti, pino^ b&ftiar nud iindari^ 

Tlsosc of tkc sijoon^haped mallet are Udpd, iAdpt, iAapni, iAepara^ tAopu. dMo and 
pitan^ 

t3) Tio re*i or tupporf. for unialed vtttth^—Vfhih tbc vpAsel a Iwiif; f.hape<} 

dcMTibeJ aLove, it is liold up in k rest wliieli is tieuklip the semieircdlor lial£ au 
old yAuJ-rtt, but ift sometinKH the thick basin called HaSt, Of it/Mfi, mid iioaictiiites 
H Bjwcmlly prejiareJ bellow eaftlienwnre cone, Tliis is called dhiAra. aiAri eiU or 

ff idAnt Ail tundii, 

(4) The is kept liv the side oft be wheel, and the pntier continual Tv- 

frets his hanile in it be workt. The cuttinjr lliread ie always kept. soakW in 
this jar, whicli « called fiaiontiti, perkfru, or Mvl. The yellow dav 

used for small articles is also usually kept wet in the water-jar. In one or two 
ilistxicts a basket of sand stands near the wheel for tho {lotter to dry his binds in 
wlien necessary. 

(5> The tfiii . — Before being: placofl on the wheel the prepared balls of day 
are brought out and kneaded together on a Btone or wooden slab called ptUri. 

(6) I’cluiifff and tetaping ia^^niHiee/e.-^Pipes, bowls, goglcts and a few other 
articles are polished and scraped before being baked after they have dried for a few 
boure. Tor this purpose they arc fixed a second time on the wheel, which serves the 
purpose of a turning tatke. The eommonest screpng instrument is n hollow hetnisuherc 
of iron with a eirclc ent out of ite bottom. Botli the edges of this circle and the 
rim of the hemisphere itself applied at vAiifliw times to the ontside of the vessel 
which is being polished. This iDstrumciit is io most districts colled kinria bnt is also 
Icnow-a aa iia^ar, pdra, poehdm and rs/odf. ' 
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tills an iron blsd^oaltod ^kttni nr ^Atidi \s oft^n Aftr^r tfae scrnii^ 

ing ihe final poliih ie^venby pressing against thu nevolving^ vessel eithf^r an mithea 
rnp a filiell {*ippi]f a atone a pei^lcd stick {AiirAal n^iutdr} ora piece cf 

cloth {patliif fOtaiX j/atmil, paiiydirAi}^ 

^7) Tij$ cAfteL —IntistHl nm a mentation stnl linea are prodnced by 

drawing on the qub^itefl vcset?! with a thin pointed chieol called varioasly bAUnfit 
n^rqqdxAif eAuri'^i Aitcki, ^Autia^ i*tnij AaimAjti^ A shatp pebble, ivoM^/ri ii 

aenictizned uded instead, 

(S) TA^ firajA ,—The reddish coloured earth AaAh Th applied to all vcEfeli made 
by throwings with abmsii qaiam or a ra^. 

Section IV.“(1) -H( ^Aarm^ Adndl or at her hig TC-^^tel b made asfoIJows:— 

Tbe [>otter tabes his lumps of prepared clay 
Mctlioil of tniaarurtan. oUt of the pit where th^y ho re lif^n *^rying for 

tUM or three dapr, kneada thotii together on tlie slab^ 
wets Ilia wUeeh and places about 3 seers of iheoby on the eurthenware centre. ITieu he 
etarts tlie wheel with hh band^, lakes up the turning eticki and deftly fits it into one 
of the holes on the eircnnifereni^e of the wheel as they pas# rounds Grasping tluj upper 
end of the stick with bis right liand aiui the lower with lib leftj he gives it a few vjpor- 
oda turns, and the wheel ts set ^pinnitigEo evenly and ateadily that it will show no iignt^ 
of falling for at ItMiEt five minuter. He now throws aside bb stivk* squeezes the lump of 
clay wiik both handt^ and ihns twists it into a short spiral mound tccbnically known 
ai jdr. Into the centre of this moand he plungcE his right fist until he Los made a hole^ 
into which he inserta the thutiiha of both hands and pres^ ontwards with the lott 
ofeaL^h thumb in opposite directiona until beli^is produced a Eymmetneal basin in the 
lop of the stand of clay* I hen he stretches hiS fingers down the outside of this haain 
and pulls up the rim evenly all roundp grarlualty nanroaung the diameter: during all 
this opemtion hi^ bands have been eondniially moisteiied m the water-jar« The rougli 
shape of the vessel is now revolving on the top of the pillar of clay. The potter take# 
the cutting string from the water-jafj and sej^mrates this rough shape eullcd Ail from 
tbe pillar. The is a cylinder of moist clay slightly buliging in the middle and 
without a bottom. Some workmen however by applying the cutting string lower 
down the cky pillar accure a bottom to the rough sliape. The praotico dilfcii? in 
diflercnt villages and dependa on the tenacity of the olay. 

This cylinder is placed in the rartlienware rest and left to dry for M honm. It 
is ihen taken out of the rest and placed on a boards and its bottom is tilled in on this 
l>oard with kneaded ek>% muipubited by the potter^s fingers. Cowdung ashes 
arc now sprinkled over the whole vessel and it is beaten out with tbe pc&lle and 
mallet. When the final shape has been arrived at^ the ve^f^l is set afide to dry for 
another period of two days. It is then brought out again and a solution of eompion 
j"ellow earth is qsread over it with a rag. This process h called mdttj. The vessel 
IS now once more dried for ^4 hours sad then a solution of the rust-eoloured earth 
yfff^ic is applied to tbe ap|>er half with a bruish or rag^ It is uert set aside for a final 
drying of twodays^ and Lr then ready for the kiln* The whole process of preparing a 
^Aatra for the kiln thus takes about iseven days* 

(3) The or pipe-bowl Tor water U made as follows :— 

The potter takes a small i|uantity of prepared clay and pestle^ it out on a tile 
sprinkled wuih ashee into a thin disc. This dise^ which is to form thefkt bottom of the 
is called Tbe potter now puts some clay on tho wheel* eels it spin^ 

ning^ and works up the clay into the shape of a solid wiJe-nioutlied squat jar, which is 
not to be made into a vessel it^lf but to serve as a stand for tbe during id 
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TMs ifi called The pestled di-w is set on the top of this jar-sKapeil 

revolving erection of mud, and a Iiandfnl of clay just onoagh for one hmqqa is taken out 
of the watcf-^iatj placed on the diae and di^wn up into the shape required beneath the 
tender fluttenDg of the potter^s fin^rE. The soft Avqqa is dried in the suu for a Jay 
and is then ready to be polished. Por the potishiog procei$& inetcad of the jar-shaped 
stand nsod in the fashioning of the inesscl n cylinder of dried earth aliout 1 foot high 
called Atlnda is fiicd to the wheel wilb moUt claVi and ihe rough Auqqn is fixed to the 
top of the cylinder in the aame way. The wheel is set in motion and the surface of the 
Amqa is first scra|^ with one of the scraping inatrnments de^rit^d, and then polklit^i 
with a smooth stone, Hhell, or piece of gFasg. It is then hand^ over to the potter^a 
wife, who makes inciser! p ittcms on it with the designing chiseU Tlio Auqq(t is now 
ready to ricceivc a coating of eoloured earth or to he paintotl^ and tlit other stages are 
the same as those necessary in the case of n ^kaira, ' 

Section — There are three kiDiis of moulds,. The first is the mould on the 

exterior of w^bieli big w'atcr-irouglis and flower-pot-^ 
Hoqldj forprdieng. are roughly shtped. The second is a hollow tnonld 

in which cerlaiu vessels are^madc in two Eeparatu 
parts afterwards joined togotlier. The third is tlw mould inside which raised patterns 
and shapes arc ttiude. 

The first kind of mould h an egg-fiL^T>ed or dniuo-iBhapeJ earthen vessel EOmc- 
what resemblLug the ndi^ or It is called anfkira^ Jp/dj idi and iunricT^ 

and is used in every dbptriot. 

The second mould h ui;ed only in the districts of Fatehpur, Fy salad and Almcra, 
It is n thick basin called p^U or 

The third mould is made in two halves for toys, by plaster!ug clay on a model of 
the article to i>e made and then detrehingit in two portions^ each haring gained a reverse 
impression of the shape required. For a fiat urnament, etidi as a leaf or flower which 
ii to be attached to the outside of a vessel, only a single half mould is of course ueeded. 

The third kind of mould is called H^pra or All these moulds are maile by 

the potters themselves, except in the case of the ornamental pottery of Cliiindr, 
where moulds of cane- work patterns are made by whi> do cane-work. 

Section VL— (1) The egg-shaped mould dr a is used in the following way. 

The potter firat spiinkles sand or fine wi>od ashes 
M«Uiod ofadQ^ Euea^d. over the whole of its surface^ fipreads day all Over 

it with bis hands, and beats it well down with the 
nestle. The mould with the clay spread over it is alloweil to stand for about three 
tours in the suuj and the mould is then pulled ant of tbe clay ca^ by two men^ one 
holding the clay and the other dmwiug out the mould by its mouthy which is held down 
towards the ground. 

The opening in the clay through which the mould is pulled is of cource greatly 
enlarged by the passage of the mould and the lemiU is uu irregular oval vef sal with 
a wide mouth. This is beaten into shape with the mallet and pestle os la done with 
large wbeel'inadc vessels, and is then put to dry ju the sun wilh two aticka set acrc^a 
its mouth 1o prevent eotitmetiou, A wisp of gross is aiao sometimes tied round its 
circumference to bold it well together^ 

t2) The nsc of tlic sceoud kind of baam-sliaped moulds is different in Fateh pur 
and Fy^abad from that ohlAiniug in Almora. The only articles fashbned ia them 
are apparently the iadiitd^ or spouted vessel for ablutlonSp ami the or winter 

goglet. A luTijp of clay is peatled out flat and then pressed into the shape of the mould 
with the potter'd fiugera, Tbe resultiiig shape forme the lower half of tbe vessel. The 
upper half is mode by preseinga pestled etrip of clay round the inside of a second 
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ranuld r&eeembUc^ tlie 1 mmillp kit without any bottom.. T!ie two 

kilvea ajfl then joia-ed logelter witb moist eby, and for ibo tad^Rn u apotit i* 
tddtd. 

In Altnom the Haul^ia pottef sits down by the bowl-sbaped taouH anil conti- 
nually moves it rticsnd w-tb bis toeSi while he Hatteue the olay all over the inner Jiurfaeo 
with hb finj^ersp grsdiidly builtling' it up to the rim of the mould by tbo additiob of atnalt 
pie^-es of oby. I'iien stifl twirling Uie mould with hia fooa^ he Fmootb# the eloy with 
a wet oloth, and finailly ^liakcs it out of the mould. The ri'sidt ia the lower Ijftlf o£ 
the vef«el required. The upper half is made in. the gome mould the lower half;, the 
elny being spraad round the sides only and not over the bottom o£ the moulds 


Tlie use of the third kind of mould in which the trunks of figures and raised 
ottui menta ate mEvie does hot necKl description. The interior k spiinkltNl with sand 
or aghea in all dbtri-^ts escept in Bijnor, where for colaureil ware the clay is put 
into hue iuubLiu and thus prevented from sticking to the mould. 


Section VII*— Tlje kiln for common red pottery and the coarser Icmds of eoloun'd 

wares U called dvd everywhere e^oept in Gurbw^l 
wliero It is known as and in Benares where a 


Th/^ ItUa f-or coiPUicni wanth 


smiill kiln for a few vesseb b called It con¬ 

sists of a circular pit about 3 feet deep and ak>nt 8 feet in diameter. At the bottom 
i-f alwavs left a layer of tbo anhet oF former Ijakinn* about 3 inches thick. On these 
is set a'kyer of cowduiig c&kcs and above this alternate layers of vc&aeb and oow^ 
dung cakes^ each successive one of which Ics^iia In diameterj so tliat the whole pile Ls 
bI taped like a cone* TJie nil baked vcsaeli art always placed with their mouths down- 
warxiti slightly inclining towards the centre^ and are built up round two bottonilesa 
ffAtirra^ placed One above ibe other in the centre, to serve as a chimney. This rude 
I'himney is called d^nira or ndr\ The whole cotte-shapsd pile is covered over 

first with COwdling, then with raWj and last of all with ckiy. Several holes are pierced 
ia the covering nil round the kiln near the ground^ a smonldoriDg piece of cowduog 
isfiro[iped down the ebimney and the furnace beoomes lighted and otirnH itself out in 
about 2-t hours in tlse hot weather and in about 3d hours in the rains. In tracts 
where wood is cheap it is used instead of cowdiiog, and at certain times o£ the year 
mango lesivesand Bugareane leaves ure liiirut. When the iire lias burnt itself out the 
potter waits until it ia quite cool, which is usually after It hours^ and then oncivs tlie 
kilo* For the purpose of colouring vefesels black a diilefeiit process la fcUoweu, which 
will be deticribed in counectiou with coloured wares. 


There are generally three bakings a manth during the hot and cold weather^ and 
at each baking about 3D0 luige vessels and 600 gmall ones are turned nut. The fuel For 
each baking costa about Rs. 9 and the loss by cmcking varies from 5 to To per cent. 

Section VIII —The kiln for the baking of finer wares and gla^d pottery^ it 

universally c^^lled (tAaiH. H is a cylinder aliout 
Til* Jiila for fine wares. 5 feet high built either of hnefeg or clay and divided 

into two stages by a pierced fiooriug clay, or as 
at Aligarh of perforated iron, TTiorc is a door for both stages, the upper of which 
ho ItU the articles to be baked^ whiic the lower is the furnace. Com men glaxcd wares^ 
fcuch OK cHlamtf are all stacked together lu the upper stage, while the more deliorie 
kinds arc in most cases stood upon stools or tri]wds of baked day called 
In Kampur, articles of improved English design arc placed in Viakcd fire-clay vessels 
cbIIciI iotaldMf and in Meerut iron standu called iA fftt or fifwiir are used. In Aligarh^ 
bediiea tripods, the halves of old vessels are used to keep the dilercut articles ^parate 
from oms another. 
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^Mien the upper stage has benn fiUea, it is roofisJ over wUU rowui earthen pUttere and 
the fire is lighted. The fuel is always either woosl or the slalbs of ranous crops such 
as hemp aiS iadigo. Tlie fire u put out after about 24 hours and the kiln ie allowed 
t o cool for 6 houTB., whoa the vessels are taken out. 


CHAPTER V. 

Ulifl-LASmi COLOCHM FOiirOlT AND CLAZM» PfOTEET. 

Section I— (1} Btaeit, Chihmf, Aaqq‘*, drinking vessels nnd oil vessels are 

to be foocJ eoloiirp’d jet U.tcW iti e?cry di^- 

Bnnit cslnoTi* Tbifi colour ia pTodaced by cftu&inff fconic oily 

Ot resinniw solidtQDce to thoroogbly [jcrm^iite tJic 
t-Jav and then hermetietillv sealing the kiln so oa to force the smote to de|weit its 
carbon in the oily celle. h'or this purpose Iho vessels to he liaked arc cammoulv 
smcarcil with muiitard or linseed oil and a huge quaiiUty of straw, clmff, powdered 
coat^s dung and tlie husks of oilseeds is mixed with the ntiuil cowdung fuel to 
nwdnee a more copious smoke. In the Himalayan diftricts all vee^eU arc coloured 
l.l-,ok by- throwin*' in pine l«rW when they arc half b&krd. After twentj^four hours 
the kilo is usually cooled with water. Owing to the presence of the oil with winch 
they are soaked black vessels are sUungcr than the eoroiuon red ones aud hold liquids 
much hotter. 

In the case of fine wares two or three articles are put into a big jar tether with 
itraw .tnd oilaeetl husks, the jar's monlh is sealrd with cby, and the jar itself put 
into the kiln with other kinds of v«»svls. The boat of thu Bin outside the jar chant 
Iho materials inside it, and produecs a smoke in the jar witliout the articles wlih-b avt' 
to 1» coloured heing in actual contact with the flauies. In Bareilly and Meerut nu 
inferior black colour is productd by smearing the utibakied vessel wtlh buujt-Uatk 
mixed with gummy water. 

P 

The black colour of the patterns drawn on all household vessels used by the Hin¬ 
dus of Ihfi nortlicrn districts is produced by grinding up blnckUb pebbles in a haud- 
tiull mixing the powder with gum or paste, and applying it to the unbaked veesel 
withabrofh. The mixture b dark-hrowu before baking and tuma black under the 
action of the Brc. 

f2) Tefrit-totiti ,—In A mm garb and Lucknow a dark tctm-cjtta tinged w-itli 
apricot is product by smearing the unbaked vwbcIs with tin* niat-oDloniod earth itriti 
mixed with ewoct oil. Thb colour ia far richer than that of the commau A.riir which 
has been already described. In A^amgarh it is used as a haclrground lor patterns of 
sili-er foil, and in Lucknow for white patterns. At Agra and Chiiuar very much tlie 
eame tinge is obtained from a kind of red stone ground up and mixed with parte. 

(3) Siiitttoa eohitr .—This colour is producod by the application of red ochre mixcil 
with gum before baking. The red ochre costs 2 annas a seer. Town potters 
colour even the comma neat vesse's with red ochre nt the eod of the hot weather when 
the rain or pond water necessary tor the applicutiou of kaU: cannot be h id, 

(41 P/affl-cC^oa*'.—This is a favourite colouring for HqqaM n% Lucknow. It is 
made of Worra a land of pipeutay, mixed with Ainn»Hjit a coloured earth, in the 
proportion of one lO two. 

(5) Piaiwi This is mwle from an earth called parrf wiV/», which is of a 

silverv appearance before being baked, » imported from Muttra, and sold for Bs. 8 a 
•cer. ' It is generally need to pick out patterns on other cotouix. 
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Section II.—-Witli tbe tsceptjoa of Ibe wafcs pwaliar to lincknow, Aixufoba, 

Gonda and Sitapur, no eartlifnware ToseeU ap[!tar 
ColooHappliedafter taking. ordinarily to bo painted after tioy bave been baked. 

The toys and rude figures of tbe gods boverer, 
which are made in every diatiiot, aw alwaye painted with the gaudiest colours iinairi li¬ 
able. Before receiving tbe ejlouring the toy is alwap smeiared over vnth a nuitare 
of chalk an J gum or poistCa 

Tbe following colours are tberea moat mminonly applied 
(!) Sill.—From red lesd, selling for ft annas a seer, or Erom rad Dchro, at I pie a 
seer. 

(£> n/fw.—From tarmeric at 5 annas a seer, or from peoH^ cow’s nrino, dried 
nnd powdered at 3 annas a seer, or from iartdf, salphato of arsenic, at 8 
annas a seer. 

(3) .B/sc,—From indigo at 8 annas a seer. 

(•tj Grten . —From verdigris at 6 pies a tola. 

(5) Crtaw- eo/oafvd.— From a substance called nasi^fl. 

{6) Purple , — Prom English aniline dyes. 

(7) Siinsry — From mics, abrait, 

(8) Gold end nher liHiel a*d umalgant of mercitrjf, .^l these Cobnri an 

mixed with gnm or paste and applied with a boraeliair brush. 

(9) Gandaiirosa is a varnish made from the resin of a certain pine and mustard 

oil. It is applied to nearly all toys over tba other oolonrs. 

(10) Etiglui toi'stfl is robbed over the omameutol plat^ mode by Durga 

of Luclcuott. 

(11) Red toe raruitk is applied to tbe long jars called (rHj'tfAant used for keep¬ 

ing tobacco or piclilos, and also eomctiines to Aiadit, _ In most districts 
tbo Lmkhen caste inonopolixcs the trader but in Ivheri it b in the bopda 
of manLbar^ tile makers of hie and glass bangles; and in Fyzabad the 
potters who apply lac varabb are of the suL-caato el knmbars called 

Section III- — The art of gla^Qg is m ^ktesD dtstricU^ thotigh in many of 

them it i5pnicti«ed on a very simW ocaks MoUillic i 
Glfliiitiff* "^ 1 = 3 ^ ^ applied in Benares, Lucknow, Meerut, Mir- 

impury Forukhiibajd and Fysalwl* Vitiieoiis glazo is 
applied in Agra, Allababid, Aligarh, Budann, Bareilly, Bcaar^, Bulandshahr, 
Ibirukhabad, Fyaabad, Lucknow, Meerut, M<*rudabad, Mirsapur, Muzafiamagar. 
Klibbil and aumpur. The trade b in most dbtricte m the bandsof ka^ra, hut b carried 

on in Budaun by mjinihara. in MuBoflamagar and Rimpur and ilijerat by multent I 

kuiiihara and in Chanar by bhatrb. In Allahabad gkxca pottery is made in the i 

central jail, but no account has been received of the process of its manufacture. 

Section IV.— Metallic glaae b made in three colours, — yellow, green and red. |f 

(1) b madoM !ollows:^L»d and 

MeiaiUc ekce,it4 iMSTCdiEtiu» in iJkj propoFtioM of one to eight are put m an 

lion m<i apflleifciifm. eartt^ii pot wbidi ia set over n clay ke^rtli and plas- 

, terad round with mud. They are melted up for two days, and the white scum coa- 
taraing tbe oxide of tbe two metals icombined, which » called pkul, is cominualJy 
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•timlned off wUh ft We Rat 1 wile mlled iaWftf iir one-eighth parU^ 

ftftd one-eiBhlh'iiart of powdered red stono ere then added, bikI the wocopouTid is 
melted tip for nhout seven hours. At the end of this time tlie moiten m^s is ^ured 
slowly into a wooden trough foil of water and coagnlates at the bottom of the trough 
into aepamle pieces, whieb are at once taken ont and ground to po wder in a common 
stone handmith TbSa powder is mised wiih very thin wlieai>flonu- paste and le then 
ready for applieatiou to the vesfel. 

{a) Green meUUie glme is prodncel by the addition of one-eighth part of 
copper dost to thy ingredients of the yellow gbae. ■ j- • 

Green and yellow inetallia glaze ore made in all the above-named distncto, 

(3) Red meiatUe ylaef is made only in Fyzabad and Chunnr (Mirzapnr). In 
Fvzalad it results from the addition of a small quantity of red ovido of mercury to the 
yellow glaze, and jn Chunar, as far as could bc di«overed, from an admixture of qnick- 
sUver with the eaine. 

Afctftllie glaze, unlike Titreous glato, is applied to the ware after the latter has 
undergone ft baking el obont seven hours. It is either applied with a brash, or the 
whole article ia dipped into the basin of glaze. It is allow^ to stand for nbont 3 
hours and then pat hick into the kiln and baked for six hours. Metallie glaze is never 
used for delicate omamentat ion and is only applU4 to pipe bowb, tbo spikes, knobs, 
and cloEsic vases with which native houses built in a dehised renaisaanoo st 3 'le are 
adorned, and the pierced soreens through which seotuded ladies are allowed their only 
glimpecs of the world. 

Section V.— The main ingredient in vitreous glaze is the native glass or 

This is nsually obtained in the form of broken glass 
‘“^^****» bangles from fho badgle^llers at ubout Ito. I a innu nd . 

Tho bangles are ground up into a jKiwdcr in a liand-mill 
and mixed with wheat flour or lice pnate. The glaze thus onaiued b of a greenish white, 
and is spread over whatever colour the article to bo glazed has received before baking. 
The only colouring matter which u ever mixed up with the glaze before its applico^ 
tion to the vessel is powdered eoppr, which turns blue when baked. In the case of 
all other hues the colouring material is first applied, and the colourless glaze spread 
over thfli to fix and protect it. The colours uonally obtained bh: as follows 

WAite from chalk and gum, except in Kdmpiir, Bodaun, Ualandshahr and 
hleerut, where powdered white stone and paste arc applnid. 

JR(d is obtained in moot districto by merely spreading the transparent glaze 
over the uncoloured red aurfaco of the oommon ware. But in Bareilly borax and red 
lead are applied and in itampur n red earth eatled iuwri. 

J}ari green from powdered copper and bomx. 

liffkt green m Lucknow from powdered iron refuse. 

2'ellcio from red stone, zinc and leai tad ted together and then powdered. 

Orange at Bareilly and Benares from Airmanji earth. 

Slue frem indigo at Bampur, from tenta stone at Meerut, oxide of man- 
i^iiese and borax at Budaun, calcined copper and chalk at Lucknow. All the coatings 
wliicb a vessel receives frem the glozer, including the colourless glaze itself, are tech- 
nicftllv known » nuiaata, which Imi been corrupted in most diatricte into ndi/ar. 

After the vessel has been pmnted, either by the potter himself or, in the case of 
fine pottery, by a professiora' pointer, tho glaze is allowed to dribble over it from a 
cup or saucer, or is aplasbed over it by the potter with bia Lauda, The I'casol is then 
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drifd for one day, and tfltpl \a the kilo speniolly xised for gluMd potUry and alr^y 
tieseribttl. Vitreona -laze is applied to ripo-bowU, the aauceia, cups and baeioa osed by 
JiluaiklraiiDSj and to all ornamental glazed wares. 


Chapter VI. 

ORXAJCEMAL 'VTAaES, 


section 1 ._^The Chunar pottery ie quite distinct tfofu any other kind produced in 

these provinces. Its colnor is a dark brown, approach- 
Cha«r pottery when glazed, to black, and is apprently due to 

the use of the spcul cl»y» noticed m the sccona chap* 
ter. The ornamentation and shape of the wnres is purely Ejiglbh and generally cla^ic 
in character, It consists mainly in raised leaf and Bower patterns re^e m moulds, the 
tnanufiKture of which has been hereditary among eertam families of kaliare for rn^y 
rreneritLons A Wket paLtern wore is made by the same m moulds which the/ 

waving’?baii 'R.c articles n^e arc sold both glazed nug aze^ 

The art of glazing was introduced g 2 years ago by one Badm, kabar, wholudlmrct 

it at Bombay. It is probable, though this is not stated in the report received, that the 
same Baclii is lespoibiblc f« the feeble and liebascd Enrepeun oriiamentalion n^ 
characteristic of this pottery. In the whole range of patterns, which is vc^lar^, 
there is hardly one to to seen Louring any traces of oriental ongiu This uufortunato 
Liidoncv liss^ attracted or perbapa resulted frotn the pairanage of that large cIom oE 
natives who prefer Enropean to Indian articles, and of that still larger claaa of Enro- 
neans who without the faintest uTiderstaroliug of the ehuiacteristics of oriental design, 
Ky up eaflerlv anything produced in Asia nuder the deli^ion that they are mv^ng 
in ligb ar^ The wport trade in tHa ware is consequently larger than that of any 
oth^f pEoduced in tteeo ptflvinccs. 


section II—The Azamgarb pottery is a black and reddisb b^wn ware oma- 

ment^ mtt designs inshv^rfciL ITie block and ml- 
Klza^ralnd pdiwry (A«»strhl. dish brown ore burnt coloursprodnerd )u the manner 

described m clmpter 1^^ f Bcction I. Alter the h&kingp 
silver foil or an amalgam of mercury and tin is rubtod^tb tho thumb nail into lina 
etched with a sharp instrumeut on the untoked ware. The case of this pottery is 
as hopeless as that of Chunar. The potters, who retained until the beginniug of the 
eentuW the treditloii^ designs which ttoy brought with them frem have now 

been tiught a Grecian style from which they wnnot faitbful y 

described by Sir George Birdwood in the following words : ‘ The Azam^rh pottery, like 
most of the art-work of the Benarvi district, is generally frtWo and neketv in form and 
insipid and tneretricious in decoration, « ^bieh ite fine black colour gi™ the 

rrreater prcmincDCO." Further on hc talks of ■' the eharnctcnstic mawkish and forbidding 
effect which however the unsophisticated potter of Aaimgarh docs not attempt to 
mysti'fy hy calling it by any of those artful advertle^ enra wheremtU so much ado 
about nathing i« eometuDcs made in English bigU*art gallenes. 

Tho articles produced are chiefly teapots. ^-towU, candle-slteks, vases, and the 
like, the price of Uich is very moderate; two large milk jugs, for instance, selling for 7 
annas, awl a flow«r vase for 10 annas. 
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Section III.— The omamcntnl pottery of Lnclmaw is of four kinds 

(1) Goulets, plates^ cups aud saucers ornflincuted 
Lucknow pottery. witfi sicaple desigUB ia bright anglazcd coloot?, the 

lacl^ound being usually blue, plaDi>coloiirHl or 
salmoii'coloiired, and tke futteruB white. They are rery little bought by luaropoans, 
but bare a giuni gale among oatiYes tliioDgh the whole of the north of India and 
especially in Oudh. 

(3) Traye, plates and vases pointed with varniabed colours, the background of 
red ocbrcj gamboge, aniline purple or cochineal and the designs in white load, sdderor 
native ink. The effect is brilliant aud bi2arre aud the patterns attractire. The centre is 
generally filled by a drawi^ of a mosqao or fouataJu suirouniled by palms, while the 
edgtt are covered with twined leaves and flowers, the whole being protected by a thin 
coating of Tamisb which almost gives this ware the appearance of glazed pottery. The 
system oE eolouring is peculiar to Lucknow aod to one family of putters. The annual 
outturn is considerable and is bought chiefly by the English visitors to Lucknow. 

(S) Models of fruits and vegetables; — 

These models are at once the ohespeet Jind best of all those made in India, being 
acknowlodgrf superior to those of Krislmugar and Poona. Every conceivable fruit uud 
vegetable is imitated, from a huge lunch of plantains or a jack fniit to a driwi onion, 
and the colauring is very rustic. The larger froitB ore strengthened by stout wire 
introdu^into the stalks. The whole fruit is modelled by tlie potter by liand, and 
after lelog Iwked, receives four or five coatinga of the chalky earth called iAarja miUi 
and over that the colouring. These models piw eiported chiefly to Bombay and CoL 
eutta, where they appear to be largely botoht at local fairs and e^hibitio^^. The 
great eicellence of the modelling and colouring being ceuieidered, their prices arc low. 
A big bunch of plantaiiis sell* for Ks. 8, a stick of sugarcano for Ks, &, a pineapple 
for He. ],nnd oranges, onions, &c„ for Rs, fl a dozen. 

(4) Lucknow fibres * 

These celebrated figure* differ from, and arc superior to, tbose of Krishnogar from 
I he Fact that tho modEllcrs do aotn^ ac^tua] Hairi woolj pieco of oldtbiag and othor 

for ihsiz deuomtioQi^ but use clay infitead, whieb gives them nreatcr 
abiLty* " 

The larger figures are railietically eobufodi while the sanller and eheawr ones 
am ccated with red ochre which when dried presents tlia appeamne^ of ItaJkii 
tem cotta* Tlie coraposition of the cLij uFcd ha« already been describsd. Moulds are 
used for the trunks of the fignm alone. The artiste mode) the head and face, the 
cniresof the hodj aud the limbs with their fin^re and a graving tool, Mohan Lal^ a 
tbaknr by eastc, the beet worker at pr^at in Lucknow, gtWM out to study his sahjecte 
every evening ip the and has atnassed an amount of knowledge as to 

the facial cbaiseteiisticfl of eyery class of man. He can tell anr one's casle and country 
at a glati^ Before the intention of photogmphy bis temily was ebidfiy emploTod 
in modeiliag terra cotte busts of the EwropeanB of Lucknow, upii an eJEccllent tiKeaess 

of a late Jmdi™! Commissioner, but riiioe the intTodaotioa of ptotoCTaphy 
this biunch of the art has almost fallen into dislise. Tlic mast famous living represents 
atircof this family is Gttlab [>ags, who mailc the wonderful model of the Aminahacf 
now m the Lucknow mnseimi* He baa now entered the employment of the Nmim 
or ll^crabM, and the modellers left in Lucknow are confessed? his ipferiors. 

ThpM fibres am very ebcap. Their pries varies with their height aad is on au 
avenge Rs, 18 a dozen. 

. . . B«Wes there omameotal wans, glazed tiles, flower-pots, and vases of a tngst 

artisUo kmd were made ja Lucknow till tea ymrs i^, w'hcn the potter died without 
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luiYinji mitiated his sons into tiis secrets. The tiles were aljsolnloly contamins 

n L'WAt variety of pale purples, greens end such &s are not to bo met wiUi m 

□iw other IpdiiiiJ ware. Sr-aiitneM may still be swn in the of the potter 

Gbalab, who shows a medal won by bU fatlierat the Coloiml ami India Exhibit ion. It 
doe# not spi^ well for the artiatie pereeptions of liie inlmbiiant# of IjncknovT iiiat 
this art was so little encotiniged. 

Section IV.—This glazed pottery, which U properly ealh'd a faience, has a toil 

eartlven body cowted with an opaque white ciiame,i 
ButanJ-hif, prt- in which Hint i#a large ingr^ient, paintcil chiefly 

in dtrk blue tarqaome^ blilt sometimes in cSun-t 
coloufip or yellow, deaiifias^j which fite 

conventiotial, are drawn by artitti who recsivefrotn S nniai^ to He. 1 n tiny, Tliie wan? 
is tfse jiiioet effective of the varioiLS kinds TOfliinfactu.rtfd in the provinces and owec much 
to the interest taken initby tbe late ^Ir* Growse and Ills Highnega the NawAli cif 
Raipur* III fctjfle it resembles aUnoSt ejtaetly the ware of MnUan^ vvbenec its n^auurue^ 
ture was ori^ually iiititid’Hce<l» 

The IWm pur warn ia dwaper tlifln that of Raland^-huhr- X Rftmpur for 

instance^ selling for Re. 1, while a Bnlniiddmbrijn-tt^i aelli for Us. 

S6Ctioil V.“—This yj a peealuiTj tbin and brittle ware, coloured white and oma- 

monted in coloufs and in gold and #silvor leaf. The 
ATurtiha jKrtterj. Hghtne^a of the ware is due to the spceiftl qualities 

of the clay of which it ia in tide, Rnfore bakin"* 
the veasicl ifl covered wUli a coating of fum. Fur the appllcatioa of the 

and ailvar leaf tlie pattern is hrcmdly marked in wax and the lesif put on orcr this. 
This ware formerly enjoyed a certain reputation in Europe, won hj the quaint e6«et 
of itd Colonrinif and sbujieB, Hut the whole trade is now affected by foreign ihaiwri 
and names^ and the recent great deiiUiic in llie exiiorts isHtlibutcd to this fatuous urn- 

tatiou. 

Section VI._ This pottery reBembles that of Cliunar in rtyle, Tbo ortiamen- 

tatioii ia Eureptein in <4irimeter, consi&ting of fruits 
Aliairb potiflTj. ami Powera in rellfif, which nro imprcRseil in moukl# 

and nflized to the surface oE tbe pottery before bafc- 
Id*-- The Wire Is conl-blnck auJ slate ooloBral, and lUe main ingredient b kankar, 
turirtnate of lime The mt wfl# introduced or invented about twenty-two years ng(- 
and it is to be hoped that it will die out with ite introducer, as it can only injure 
the reputntion of Indian artMts, There is pnwticaUy no sale for it, except at czbtht- 
lion# and agricultuml show#, the premotere of winch lave mistakenly encooraged its 
inauufuctur^s 

Sccticn VTI.—At Atraub in Gouda nud at Bi^wfin m Sitapur, giarmt and olbfr 

couimoD VfeFsela are painted local artLnts or kn- 

patery of and Siupir. mAngars in flower pattciiis. The designs have Uea 

entirely unaffected by Liiropean mfluenew and arf* 
consequently upi^trimon n fid deligh tfuL The gnm nd 
is usually a dark green and the Sawers are painted on this with great skill and brilliaiicc- 
Fortunaiely for the artwtic protjiecto of this ware, it is not regularly ea^portod and is 
rhiefly manufactured fur preseutatkiu purjposefl. If it were brought to the notice of 
Euro^us, iho demand for it would oartainiy essoecd the supply and tke quality of the 
work would dcberiortito. 

SectiOB VlII,—Fottory oi a peculiar glaae nsetl to l;e mauufftctnted in ^nsider- 

ahle qaiitities at Down in Bara Bank]. Specimens of 
Eidiwt anuiKetitaJ wiJti &f it woro esdubited at the C^outta Intematjoual 

Bnnhi and Exhibition of 1^33 and the Glasgow IntemutloiiQl 

Exliihition of ISSS* and rcceivcil favouiable notice; 
the two potters, who kept the secret howeTdr, dieJ two years ago and their eons have 
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.tnken to nirrioiiltiire- Tlie potti^iy Beemi» t* teen purelj oriental in etyk anEi 

iJelicnte in dedgn; res^mbUng tme paii.^km more ttmn any otliet wnres pfoducod in 
Ihese province* It is a pity that it wab not more enconmg^dj and as tlie death of 
the pittera oceartthl so receiitlj it U probable that their sona £ti]l have the secret and 
that th+j industry lie revived. A glazed oniaiuental ware daeonited with heavy 

^ihlini? and j'hired tilw were until recently naaDulacturcd at Saiiamnpuf. They also 
iiftvt; iiisappcaii!cl from lock of eacotLfagemcfit. 


Chapter VII. 

Tujt EOTTEftT Ta.4l>E| Bt WJloM 0.iaatlSD ON, tJIK ^HOFJTB of ns VMtrOlTS UTVISTONS* 

Section I.—Tlte niaimraciure oE earthen arlicles U confiDed more strictly tban 

many other Indkn tradca to one msle, that of the 
Ti^ri ha 031*1 nmui, Sanskrit kutnlilia-kArnp A uiaker of Jars, 

But in A few districts other castes rnigage in the 
trade^ To Chuiinr, in the Mir^pur distrietj kokitrs make the vessek and khatriB 
do the i^lazing^ In GarbtTni atid Atinora liandktyaj or vessel making domej ore almost 
the only pottera. In Hamirpurp mochi womeri make mdc eatrLhenware toys and imag^ 
the godsf and in Lui;know a ^luiily of tbakara keep the mnnulaetiire of the famaue 
Lucknow figurrti almost entirely ui their own hands. 

The true kumliata are mitnnilly Hindus. Their niiRil»er in these previuoeB nt 
the census of was 70^pS5&p and they were fonnd to he divided into T7S cndoganiDus 

i^ub*castea. The mont important of tkse were the baMtya^ thoao who car?^' theif 
clay on oxen, the or who carry tlieir elay on donkoje, the cA 

or the i-TitoE the wheoh the ivho make round vesaelB^ the htnmjiy^ from Kanauj, 
the mathuTiy^ from the maMr and the kat^ ^r or goblet maker. Fur nil 

practical pnrpoBCFj however^ it appeare that the common usage of the general public 
T 4 to divide Hindu kumhdrii into two dasRCS, the or driyere of oxeu, and 

the yedj5oi>7i or drivers of donkeys, and to include ail Musalm Vii fiottcra under tlie 
desi£rnation of ir^ or gohlct^makers. There are various traditions of the origin 

of Hindu kumhars. Accord ing to nne^ they are Ijom of a vaisya woman by a hriihmaTi 
Either, According to another the father was a mnlakare gardener, nuJ tbs mollier a 
t:haniHr: while a third that the ancestor qf the caste wzts hegOttcu oE a tdi 

woman by a fi^iilihira weaver of silk cbihjono Fnl>eaBte the Chauhliii)-a misr, 

claims to he descended from a k^hatriya mother and a brahman father. 

The social status of a kumhar is very low j but the har^iyaj ore far more highly 
thrjTight of tlion the gadliaiyas or koepera of donkeys. As an iostnnee of this It is 
noted in the Sh^hjiihiTyimr report lhat hi4]in3a.n ^utui will eat bread in the house of 
a liardij^, Imt not in that of a gadhaiya. In all their domestio ceremonies and priKtif^es 
kuinhiirs diiTer very little from other low castes. They practico when pf»$^«ibte 
infant marriage nnd thoy raairy as a rule only one wife^ whom they may divoree by 
ihe ceremony of breaking & tilo with thdr foot before the coqncil of the brothcrliocwL 
TMiey allow tiie remarriage of widows and cremate their dead* 

As to tlieif religiori, their deitse* are the Fanchtm Pit, whom ihfy worFhIp in the 
montlis of Knur and Euij^kh j Hhawani; varions village godlings - and IJanlaur Lrtia 
the patron of cholem, who bos hecomc among them a regular household gwl and 
whom th*-y worship in the molitlis of Kartik and ^bi^kh* ^ 

The kumhir is peculiar for the peBcahlqnesa of his disporitton. Ho very rarelv 
comiL>& into the courts, hut prefers to settle hts disputes in a council of his hrotherhocwl 

ilii5ulnis\n potters, roughly nnd luaccwrnlely called numhered lOJSa 

at tho last census and arc divided mto 5S sub^stca. They are cenUneil chiefly U 
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tlie Meemt Rnfl Rotilkhftna dlmoni, tlia larjiMt 2,550, bewg found in tlie 

district oE Bijncr. In Oudli ibo (July dintricU contaminp a wnsideinya nuinWr nre 
LaErkiiow and Bata Banki. Tlieir clrcuuistancus pnsent an feature of interest. 

Section II.—Of vhc whale number of persons returned ns kumhArs, Hindu and 

Mi]sn.ltnaD, at the i»nsn* of IS&l, it appears that 
Tlw pwpoition Df tinnliln letimlly about onerthird bavo entirol3' nbandoned the manu- 
la i^teiy^ factuTC of eartbcu vefisels and taken to agncultnre, 

A larpe numlwr nUo eomliTie agnculture with tbd 
practice of tbeir proper profirepioii. The eeusut returns show limt out of 712,99i 
kumbars only iflfl,390 (ire makers of earthen wares, and that out of tbese I59,‘lS4i 
jcraoti*, of more than one-tinrdj combioe pottery with narieiilture. Those tumUilTs 
who do actually engage in pottery may he divided broadly into town potters notl 
village potters. The eondiiions of life and methads of trade of these two classes are 
enlirely dilfcreat. 

Section IIL—^The town potter is an independent man, renting hU own house, 

paying for live clay which be uses, and asking a 
Ttwtnirnrtrttw.tliBilivirioaDf hJiiraic* fijEcd pric(}forbiB vessels, which he gen^Uy sulk 
snj ib« pruftta (if cacbdlriB^n. to a wholesale merchant cx to a tmvelliug pedlar. 

He usually has no land of hie own to cultivate 
nrid so hofl to depend entirely upon the sale of his pots. This being the case, he 
IS Iinnble to give up hie pot-making during the three or four months of the miny 
H-oson and is forifed to have hie kUn under shelter. In eome towns he supports 
himself during the rains by acting aa a carrier, especially of manure, using his 
hnlloeks or donkeys for ihat piopoao. But in most towns he ritlwr manages to Lake 
under cover or he stores up a larce number o£ articles for sale during the reiny eeason. 
Ell Dehra Bun a potter always s^ls firewood and falls Imck upon this trade when his 
kiln cannot work. 


No pottery business in the whole of these proviinres is constdersble enongh for the 
employment of hired Joljopr. The averoge fomily consists of a father, two sons ond 
one or two women. The men employ themselviis in foshioniug I he vessels, while the 
women onjament them with lines and troffiry, (jolpur them sometimes when tlib is 
rsrpir^, and take them on their heads for mle, 

For lha purpose of the ealculation of their profits, town pottcre fall inio three 
dirisians; bt, ihamakerB of glazed pltcrr; 2nd, the makers of ungliu»tl coloured 
ornamental pottery and toys} 3ttl, the makere of eoremuu red pottery, 

fa) Glazed pottery is made in foiirlera districte, nlways by town potters. No 
details are given upon which a calculation of nrofits can he ba^. but the genend 
estimate iveeuis to be that a flourishiug workman can make about Ea 361) a year. 
'11 ID folio wing is the rmnlt of calculations carefully uindc in Lucknow with reganl to 
the trtule of one of the chief makcra of glased pottery ;— 


FBifl fer one lAkinf 1 7 imutidi inmec wood ■■r+ All 

CiKy i±urTi&{<i» k%it 

TtigtcAktiti for fElAJt Hthd rod for mernns; 

Kcpult of onv of iliffcreiht ^lid Alooit df 

Tl^c&e vciirls Bell fqllows 


Kti L Pa 

£ Q q 
0 If 0 

i 4 i ^ D q 

sss B 1£ 0 


Ef, fl, p* 

clillBniBPbld iSre for oioiikiiiia IQ 0 0 

|.^ giwTMi Uuhulfetrrvp Ao-i l^ri« of Ee. U 1 £ wit ^ ID o 

Sb 44 riJqia of -> ... v-f ID Cl- 

ID % f cir *tKiVled Kftidtd aas 7 D D 

Tfitikiiimoujat Tcali^ III ». .» D3 ID D 

Ftoftti OH OEIO h. iop *■■ &4 14 0 
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There are seven in the jenr wA the net annna! profits ef an eBpc< kHr 

pmspettitts maker of ^lazerl pottery are alout Ils. 384-2-0. In Bukndshahr 

the annual profits of a maker of glus'ini ornamental pottery are estiniated to be Rs, 4^0+ 
and at Cfmnar^ Miriapiir^ Re. 3fl&^ At Meerut tbre^ or four makers of glazed 
pottery pay income taM \; hut this ia an cxcepiionid case* 


(-4) Coloured unglazed omamenta] aiticlra an? raade in nine di^tricte. The proftH 
of the most flouruJiing DoauQfactnT^ of tbe£«? goods iu Luckne^w have been calcukted 
as follows:— 


Tael for oar taking *+■ ^ 

Cto Jf Mil HUTWgfl mt* *■■ 

Coli^rlug^ for 1,0^ lulictaa, 34 tt four aam&a a nei^r 


Ro^ L jk 

!£ 0 O 

1 a 0 
0 a 0 


Total ci»t pflc0 o| colioandaiijd«4 31 8 0 


The actufl) number of articlce put into the kiln at one taking u 1^800^ but 10 per 
cent, are always spoiled^ 

In each 100 s'cssek mode oie:—^ 


so htiqa*^ ^L!!ni 

^ buriaHA, l4tler palficTn 

30 turvitj at Un, 1-a-O m daien 

4il Ukklk UA|mU^ ^-4 KEibAiy @ s 0o»n 


a-**. P* 

0 3 a 
0 0^ 
« 0 
I m s 


FtoAM on ann btklnf 


Tatal *ellb|r pricB of lOO art^^ki 
T<>taLiul0ag pAco «f lj02U article 

+ 14 *.A #.* ^ 


.» 4 13 4 

5 4 

.» G4 13 4 


This pttCT tom# oat anJ sells to -wliolesalo denlers seTen bstdies in tfiu yc’ftr. 
Tlie net unutiai jiTofit? of a flourvshuic of unbiased coloured oraninenatt iiutf^ry 

are tberefoTC about Rs. +53-IS-0, He is ncailv' always a Muialtnan plotter or ki'^f^ar. 
In hU monoKfavb on the trades oE Lucknow Dt. Hocy gives the profits of n tasWr 
ui Re. 2*3-U on every Rs. 6-14-0 of goods wliich he eetls. If this caleulatioii » 
r-onwt, the profits on each hatch would be only Rs. 24, and tbe aminnl profits onlv 
Its. 16fl. But the basis for this eatimate is not given, nod the profits of a flonrislUpif 
kaagor are proUhty more nearly those given above. *■ 

(c) The estimates of the nnniial profits of a maker of common red potterv vary 
from ita. 30 to Bs. 200. Careful inquiries made at Luokiiow show that the averntre 
family of city potters, eonsistiiig of two men and a woman, cati tum ont a miscelianetms 
liatth worth Its. 3 in ria days. If the woman is excluded the earnings of the t wo men 
after deducting coat of fuel, are 6 annas a day} eommon red pottery can, unlike tiie 
coloured and glazed kinds, be turned out under cover all the year round, The atinuaJi 
earnings of a city potter makiog common red pottery arc tbcVefoie about Rs, SO, 

Dr, lloey gives the following estimate cf his profits 

If’Atel-made artieluB, 

In Bk U tCBtlud t>r ot At, 6-1 li nn>$(. 

H .. 4 „ 1-0 

« 2-4 „ » t, 0-14 „ 

itoitlded atfich*. 

Jja Ei< rftLl;ae4 ^Ltm^rui tiali jynd El. ^4 U Trtifll, 

tf t* rp mm S-H ^ 
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Hand-made 


lit Bb- tto1ii*d hy ttb ©f mlVk p*a«, D&ndi^ S-G U profits 

Section 17 .-- Glased pGtfcety Mid ungln^ed coloured pottery is inTambly told to 

the pablic by retail dealers ood ttavellLng^ pedlars 
Pfcnt flf retftSi Ti^bo buy wholesale from the iioiters^ They Bell at a 

profit of about o6 per oeht., coloured for 

example beinj^ bought by them for Rs^ ^ a hundred nmi sold to the publia for 6 pies 
each. It ifi iiupossible to estimate ibcir aimoal prefita accurately* 

Common red pottery is usually sold to tbe public retail by tba uity potter him self. 
But tobaccoiaifits bay and citiafat wholcaalo and sell them rctaiJj and in soine 

districts, fitidi as Alli;arh and Bareilly, it is tbe eustom for bbatiyfiras and pathfins to 
conduct the rtftnil trade. The proflU of this trade appear from the accounts of the 
retail sellers themselves to be 100 por cent- One of the tbatiydrafl of Betra for 
instauec buys S for Re. 1 and sellB tbem for -h rnmn each. 


SeetioB V.— The poBitiou of the village poHet Is that oE the regular menial or 
_ ... receiving Ijoth cnatomaiy dace m exchange for 

i p riiEigt powir. art idee which be tiipplios and presents on Tarioiw 

occa Siont- In some d i&tiicts he holds a certain amount of Inod rcmt'^free from the landjord, 
to whom in rotgru be snppliee pratU all the vcsself needed Eor honEchold use and a new 
set of vessels on the occasion of a murriagu. But in most districts ho merely has the 
right of digging liia clay free oE charge^ and if he cultiTatefl land ho has to pay rent for 
it like any other tenant. After ho 1^ enppUed bis landlord with v^eoU, Gach 
works for a certain number of eufitoincrs Dmong the cultivators whom he calls his 
jfywdnt* One potter usually imp plies fotirteea or GEteeo honsieH. The vesaolB which a 
potter BUpplies to bis/V/urdAt in return for fired castoraaiy dues are tundi or other 
vessels for drawing wnter from wells, k^diis for sugar-making, ^karfat for the thrMljing- 
floor^Sj cAilamt and earthen lamps or All other vesBcls are nsnully for 

Bcparatoly in grsdn or cash, ^\kere canal urigation has been Introdnced, as in hti^wah 
and Agra, the potter's professiou has been greatly reduced in importance, as large nntn-i 
bers of vessels are no longer needed Eor the wells. Under these circninstaiices the village 
potter is sotaetiines found to have entirely ceased from claiming cusLomary dues froto 
the culrivators. He then sella oU his vessels for grain or cosh, except to the landlord, 
who still gets his vesaals gratia m return for the clay used by the potter. 

Tlifi number of vessels annually Boppbed in return for cnstomaiy dues by each 
potter may be tongbly estiinated as follows: — 


Watfr pflti far tkr&e wdli 
Pfltii for 7 n]B»rprpM« 

Pol* f(iT a tbreiliLrtg'floTrw 
Chilmmi n tahacoo birrli for L4 fonuUsi 
iKmpt for 14. famtlifl' p^i 


TO 

30 

300 

300 


In roturD lor these teasels be geta from each enUivator at tbc time of the tbiesb- 
ing of the spring and autumn Mopa a filed due oallod pkartndr or eAaadii, which is 
generBlIy- £U score of grain. 

Besides this in many dUtricta wlien the reaping of the crop begins he is given a 
big bundle of com containing about i acers of gwin. This due is called luAua or miri. 
From the fonrteei) families whom he supplies he thns roceivea about mniinda iS 
s«re of grain in the yesTj, worth about R». 37, For the ve»ela sold Kparateljr 
he seta about Ka. Z in cash or groin every year from eooh family, whicb makes his 
income from this source Bs. £8. a year. On special oecoEsiana, Buoh aa a marriage, 
when he takes a new set of veasebtoa house, he la given gram or ^h worth 
on an average abaut Rs. S and ha receives amukr presents from the women 

& 
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of certara casteg when perfoTioin^ wheel-worship befnre a wedilitig^ On the presenla- 
Lioii of the vo&Bel ^llmJA^tdr aUo to a father on the birth of a child he is j^enerally 
paid Be 1 . ® 

The present^ received by him on pueli spcebl Occasiana pifobably amount to Rs, 1 
a year^and hia wLek income from the villagers for vessels Bnpplied ia thus about Bs. 12 
a year. But besidee supplying his regular customers or the potter can sell hin 

spare pots to ontsidere^ and in the tid^hhoiirliood of hig to wne he can dispose of them 
□t a very good price- From mch Falea he probnhly realiaea Rs. JO a y^r. Tins hrirgs 
Ills earnings from the tnanafacLure of eartherti vesiwls up to RsfS^^ a yenr, Tlio 
milage potter however, as has been already stated, h niiable to work at pottery duiiog 
three or four months of the rainy soason, anti at this time of the year, if be has not 
got any land of his own to eullivate^ he either works as a labourer or more often as 
a eaiTiiSr, using for this purpose the donkeys or bullocks which at other times of the 
year serve for the carriage of his c!ay« In seme districts, such as Mnttm nnd Agm, 
dong cakesare aknoBt entirely carried by kumh^rs, while in othera they are specblly 
employed for the transport of indigo or of grain where rent is paid in kind* His 
earnings in this employment must be at least ^ annas a dav, eo that during the four 
allowing for the feed of his donkoVjie should make at leaat 
Ks. ] z. The total flimual wraiiigs of a vilbg* pottor pTObbl/attHjunt therefore to about 
its. and I10 is comet] ueully better off than the town potter. 

Section VI.— ^Hie maoufoelure of earthen rMsets being commoo to every Tillage 

The AtaCftitm of tto pqtt-rj titdo V? exeeption of two or thive 

Mtd d» mimahHl ir* 1 qe of iltdrii&]MFrfc. o'^tncts 111 tlw Kamauii division, tliere ie no eqch 
, rn j t 1 1 thing aa the import and expoit of comraon red imt- 

toiy, li lazed anti colotired pottery, either oraataental cr useful, ia however exported from 
vnnoua dietricte. The chief centres of the trade in omsmontal articIcB ^ Chunar 
piitKap.^) ^izamnl od iAzamgarhl, Lacknow, Kbur^'a (Bulandsbahrl, Bahodurwirb. 
(M«rot), Rfimpur rmd Amroha (Monuiatod). Tlie s]Heinl wares product at tueh 
of thM piMfls have already been described. In no case cau either the foreign or iuteraal 
tmu^ be cailsu considerable^ * 


ChnuBT aporta brown glnz«] pottery of the annual value of He. 5,000 to Calcatta 
Lucknoiv, Jtelhi and Meerut, aad le apparently the most flourisliinff pottery centre ia 
these iiTovinH^ It is said to le the intention of the chief mMufacturer to introduce 
the mflkjng of this pottery at Lucknow, where there U already a targe depflt for its sale 
J-rom :Nizainaljad brown and black jiotlciy amaraented with silver foil is hawked alJ 
rlu travelling njerebauts, and once a year coungnments are sent to 

CileuLta, Sylhct and Jfotalay for export to Europe. The total annual exports how. 
ocr are valued at only its, 500, and the trade U said to l-j declining. 

Lucknow seeds brilliantly coloured sardiia, plates, cups and snucen to the annual 
v^lue of Ka. 2>OOU to all ite dislrieta of Omlli, and to Cawnpore, Agra and 

Barely. The cclclmM painted and terra cotta Lucknow figures are almost all sent 

V V" *^**”* ***■ Cawntiore, whence they are exported to 

E^ope. The annual value of exports is about Rs. &U0. Tim TJiAkuni, with whom the 
iiidustiy onginated, came to Lucknow as stono-carvers in the eighteenth eeoturv and 
ivere taught their pr^nt craft by Claude Martin, lbs founder of La Martini^re. Their 
trade has been recently injured by the fact that some of their beat workmen have been 
iiidu(^ to eiuij^te to Calcutta and to the Deccan. Kburja fBuIandshahr) proJaces 


glaeod ornamental vases and flowerpoU to the anuiMl vafo^ of SriToa 
sold chiufly at the NuaL-hamU lair at Meerut, where xenusidcrabJe quantity are hrouirht 
for exjwrt to Larope. llw l^lazmg art was introduced by Mr. F. S, (irowse 11 venrs 
ago, and patterns were copied from vessels brought from Mecrnt and R£mpur. ^ 

Jlalwdargaili (Moirut} is tlie original home of the pottery now known as Kburi-i 
pottery, and a very large pwqwrtiou of the art.clcs sold as having Lcea made m 
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BuIiinJsIiahr arfl belie^^d tc be really pToduots of BnbndiiTgarh. Ttie vdlue of tlie expert?^ 
wbiL-b tfl not estiinatedj^ mu^t be as it Ih Etat<^ tAmt three or four of Uio worker^ 

ill glared pottery mcnme tax, Tbe iaduetrj was id trod need from Multdn about SOO 
yt^ia ago and lias reiiipinod ever duoe ia tlie liandfi of a ^lubumiiiadaD fomiliee^ 

Rampur OTtiamental puttery elo«e1y re^mble^ that of Khurja aud of Babadurgarb^ 
and is saJj, like to bave beeu onginally lOtrDduoetl from Multia, It Eeems uuti) 

lately to have been non lined to tbe manufacture of tiJe^p islaba^ &Ci, hitended to be built 
into mosques ami tombs; but tiie European denmnd wlunb bus Intelj anHeii 1ms duve« 
loped u trade in flotver-pots and va^. Tbe export at present nniotints to only Ks. 
oUl! SL yeoTj hot tbere seems to be n pruspeeL of its iaereusc, 

Amrohn pottery is n tbiu and brltile ware roughly coloured and its chief ment is tlie 
lightness of the day of wblnh it is insule. Until a feie years ago the trade wus m a 
very prosperoua st 4 ite, l»ut o^ing to the iDtrodnetjon in on evil hour uf crude European 
desigUE it bos now ulmost censed to attract attention« 

Ornamental wares are aUo produced at Aligarhj Gonda and Sitapurj but in these 
districts tbe anuual outturn is very small and tho exports insiguilicant in ^idne^ 

Tbe chi^^f centres of the trudo of useful articled are Lacknow; Fyaabsd, BenareSj 
Agra^ Barcilty aud ^leeruU The warL% exported from these distrietA arc chiedy glazed 
or eoloumi riiathr ink-pots and k^ndUt wbiGh are taken by districts 

ivbera only eommun red pottery is inaib. The hulk o£ the purchoAers uru tmtuniUy 
MuFuimautfp 

Lucknow has undoubtedly the most flounshing tiudc in these warcs^ exporting 
chiefly to Fori/ibgarh, Fyzjtiodj Bam Banki^ Hardob Basii^ Babraichp Kae Barely 
SultanpuTi Oonda^ Sitapur and ILlierij goods of the annual value of at least lls« ^^000^ 
From Lucknow aluo are exported to the neighbouring districts enormens quantiriss 
uf rude toy's at the time of the Diwali fe^Livab which ate estimated to be worth Es. BUU 
u year, 

exporid its wares to Part4hgarh| Jauupur^ Boats, Bahroioh^ Snltinpui; and 
Gouda, Tbe ex{Kiirt trsde is carried oo by tobacconists^ patbans and bbatiyams and 
id said to be worth lls+ a year^ Beau res sends its ex ports to JanDpur^ Basti and 
Ghazipur in the North-West Pinvinces and to Dinapur ni^ Patna m BeugaL They 
ore valued at lid a year. 

Agra eX[H)rts wares t'ulued At bOO a year to Etabj Etawab. and Muttm in the 
Xorth-Wevt Provinces and to JJbolpur and Belhi m the PanjaU 

Bareilly exports glazed articles oE European shapo&j such ics chambar utenflila^ 
jugs and biters^ to Moradab^d and iSh&bjahanpur, where they are Ufcd by the trooj)a. 
This trade should be coruEully caeourogca and brought to the notice of the Conimis- 
Euriat Uepurtmentp a« tho wares seem W be quite as good Eor ali pmctuail pur[Kisesi as 
the Be imijorted from Europe, and far cheaper* 

Meerut expH>rtfi to Muzo^riiagar, Saharunpurj Bljnor, GarhwiU and Dehra Duu 
wares valued at Hs. hUil a year. 

Section VII.—^It appears thcrefom that a steady demand exists only forohjeets 

of oommon ntilityj^ and that the trade iu tbe finer 
Fttioiv of tlMj imd-?. products of the potter's art wEen of pure tirieiitul 

design meets with little encouragemeut, HiiJc 
carihenware articles will uUvay^ be used by oultivatAirs for irrigation and fur the 
storage of ihcir grain, by KhupkcciJcra for holding their wares, and by all the liOorest 
und low^eat clastiee Eot the preparation of their tqnjd; tbe tisa of kerDsiue tins for the 
carriage of w^ater hois indeed become common, but it can never be so univemUs to 
seriously aicct the demand for curlhen vessels ; sknilarly the use of obina vessels for 


* 
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and driuling, tlioa^h lately adapted bj tli« wealtliitr Mu limans, ij not con- 
^iclomble enough to neduee tb^^oattmn of the native ycssela ii^ed for the same parposc, 
nof hue my yoi ajt\iQs^ for the glazed e4£/ami j&nd Auqqa^^ of which the 

eonsumplioti is veiT laig^. With re^rd to the china jugB, UiaiUj^capUi eaneerj and plates 
importei) for the use of Europeans, there ^ci& to be no prcepect of the introduetion 
of the manufacture into t hese provinces^ as no true china cby exjsta; tliece is how^/ver 
no rcBson why the pn>daction of roughly glazed warea, «ich ua fiUqiSp pipkin e and 
chamber utenails^ which are alre^y made at Bareilly and at the Allahabad jail* should 
not be ividely tfstendud^ and in view of the large consumption oE these urtides by 
British soldiers the eneutimgeiDeDt of this industry is advisable^ 


CHAPTER VIIL 

Cebemoj^m ASJi suTEHSTi-noxs cONsr,cTni> wmi nAamnN vessels 4 xd the 

POTTEaa' 

Section I.—In Hindu doiCBtio neligifm of tbc preseni: d»T cartlwa pots play 

two very imiwttaut^^rtK. 'J'he firnt is tliat of aa 
Th* ind ilie taliu. ibfl chwf ettv- idol Or roprcHiiitatiA of tlie god rtddTVEsed, and tbe 
twraial naiok. second is tlial^ of an offetiR^. Wliatever form of 

, , 1,1.. ^ c^liosoa for tliose two parposes, itia 

a wsya Ini^n a^a yl«/ The term^W is f>cnemliy used for the idol and 

the term Aatan for^e oAenn^, hot the pmcliw ditters in different pliKjes. Anr Hindu 
deity mav he worshipped under tlie form of an earthen jar. The ceKieony of trao^ 
forming the twt mto the deity „ colled It copsiets in placing an 

^rthen jar full of water before the worshipper on a little heap of grain, setting on 

f .■ f"/ an earthen kmp of 

clarified letter. Sometimes instead of tbc saucer of grain the leaves of the five sacred 
tri^ called tic ^i.cd are placed on the jar. The five trees anj mango, jamat 
ffvtof, ^jxtiani jjdX/t. Tlie distinctive markH of the worshipper are then painted on the 
jar m ^ mhre or eowdnng, the wiek is Hgbled. and tl.e invimion to the deity In make 

thojarhia tempomry dwelling place IS pronounced, Thisinrilation ia called thlMUn., 
Md in the follcmttg fomnla ;-J‘ Oh god, come here, come here, rtav here, star 

here Take up thine almde here and receive my worehip." The gods most commoDlJ 
worship^ in this ™nner are Gan&h and Uaruna, who are botli thought to be gods 
of ^od luck. It IS from Ihn fact prelmbly that a jar full oE water considerSl^ 
lucky omto ^^bfntu, the ob^ene god of the itch is in the same way woreliipM by 

The offering of earthen ait iel« is ehiefty confined to the worship of the lower 
godsop god ings, a^ such article* whatever their forma, are generally known as ibi/> 
In lufl k^kjore of J*orthcrn India Mr Croohe nstriei* the application of this word 
to ^el^-hiye*almpedv«sels offered at v-illnge shrine* by the gonJe, hut it seems S 
reality to have the wider mag of any earthenware religious offering. The eaX 
en spike pr«ent^ by a Muhaminadsn to adore the top of a mosque or a fakir's 
tomb is called a ialat, as well as the f/iarra in which milk u offered to the gods. 

Section II.—With this preface a brief sketch of the various enperetition* and 
. , obsorvuMs in connection with earthenware arti- 

?lf which affect the life of a Hindu maybe found 

mteresbBg^, ^ 

.1 Pra t ‘5* ahd wests the if indn child on the 

threshold U its Me. As soon as it is bore it is washed with water frem a wato? jS 



% 
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oh/irra oT iahii aud in the evening ttle jar firet o£ all, and tiitn 
touched by its mother daring oonfinomenl, are thrown away on the village nibtijeli 
heap and a set o£ new vessels takea in their place. 


Section III-'- 


Tim ihiiluf. 


-The fMir is in the northern districts presented by the 

pot let to the fill her on the day after the birth of 
the child. It is frttUer a lar^re cup with fibres of 
binls paiDtcd round its drcumferenco, or a rodo 
imitatioft of a Wrf. It is bang ap by the father ia hi* house aud wors^p to Devi a 
ptrfonned befaro it. 

Section IV.-“Theflitf/tafl*(ioe«Dmny is the next m order which may hove to 

Sseci-ion XV. performed, in case the child has lj«n so unlucky 

.'1 v-nd as to tx* "t the hoar of the month tollM tfiA. - 

The (paUtan of tins petJ«l 

J J 1 Ii. t IK-r„fW nf a child of tha iK^naa hcivcnl eomc- 

dreaded thet by a rebtivo. and in any case he meat not 

limes The Llhw r^sponsiUe for Enth a misfortune goes 

l»fc on a'kind of churching, twentv-seven days after the birlli of the 

through the a kind an unbaked ;««,x with 

child* For ibis purpose whioo is iftiiififonoefl ioto a Idi/at % 

twi!nt,-~ven ^ 



the ttii lr« on it. She then bathe* the child with water frem the and wor¬ 

ship* fJaruna in the italat. 

MT ni.iBatiifA ka fln/o « a ceremony probably peedbr to the Ondh 
Section V.-iJdaaotv-* performeil by the mother 

L- 1, nlmnt MfAii Tears ufttr the birtb oE her first l)Orti 

*L :,\. w ann and die offering o£ two peculiar steeple sltap^d kuh*^ 

Cn tw turat lta«»lvts ». PJ- »' ‘to» inland.. 

VI -The ceremonial use and worebip of varimni earthen pot* rajw 
Section VI, int through the whole of the marn.igc ntes among all 

the hicher castea wbceo marriage is managod hy 
c««noa«. krahmlua. 

_ - , . i. rtf the betrothal, tUa, which take* place in the boy's 

The first - ,| .U fjiemls of the latter and of the family brdliman and 

house in the ^ I P A newoWo i* madei^^^ or gkat, and 

St "M'B,:'j«-i to™. 

Th. wo.wp .1 Kii,t 

the next tniearlliit liUto bridegrohra with np-weed 

o„ whkh the «»»>» «« ij" h».., i« etcMoJ i» tie j«rf, « 

ciJ. wheat ftouf ami . invoked by tbe boy. His oearest femaJE wktiva* kn&wu 

ittltii set up by iti ae ’ - ^ ngnie of then briugH forth five earthen pot*, 

namely a mdii. a Adnd%, _ _ ^ grounil rice and turmeric, smeara her 

in this connKtion njainfestationo of Devi by imprinting hex five 

liands with it, and wm-sU ^ vessel* over an unlightcd hearth hnilt 
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Into the itindi she drops the ptrlse ealle^l urd, into tho first doAdni fine rice, mto the 
an oil 9ceil called ba/ra. She thea turns the seeotiil tioAsut upside detm and ^ea 
tliiKni"h the action of coo kin;? bread on its b'lltom. After thiij^ the dtoAdi drops into 
the A itm a grain of rice for every god in heaven and for every remombcfed fore- 
father of the boy, calling upon eioti hy name. Tiie ve^sela nee ueit aolertimly set before 
the athe rude symbol DU the walla of the courtyard before which fiimily 
worship is performed. There they are left until tiie boy comes back fiom his marriage 
journey, whentlicy ore cast into u river or pond. 

Tlie nest day, the day of the departure of the briilegroom, begins with yet another 
rite connected wi th earthen vessels. After the roning of the betdegroora n jar or saucer 
ie put on the gromii and the boy is Udlcnto kick it till it break. If ho break it with 
one kick this is bailed os a good onoen of a harinmious neddod life. If more than one 
kick is nee^led, it is prophesleil tliat thj couple will dad tbemsclvea tll-ma.U-bcd. Th^ 
frailest vessels are natnraliy provided, 

Meanwhile at the bride's home some of the same rites have been carried on. The 
worship of tlic ancestral vessels bao taken place hers akw Lcnratli fitur poles iniiteail 
of one, and the family has followed in imagination every cervtnotiy w'hich the bride.- 
groom has gone through. At lost the barlier of the bridegroom’s family arrives to ear 
that the marriage procession is near, lieariog in his hand tSeaf/i in or earthen saucer on 
whicli,foonda rupee, are ranged seven eikeacalled These are distributed to seven 

nioiri^ women of the family, and the rile ii called the toAd^U Next day to 

welcome the bridegroom a kali6rin is stationed at racb sldeef Ibe door with a full W 
of water on her head, covered with the saucer of grain and the oartben lamp^na 
usual, A full jar is an omen of soccesa or vietory. Many eeremoniee take place 
after the arrival of the bridcgrooin, who finally retires to a separate house uev at 
hand. 

If the girl belongs to Certain important eastes.she now prepares for the mvsterioiifi 
worship of the {kilter’s wheel. Two theories are given to explain this n'oi^bjp The 
first and commonest is that the wheel as a ^rolol of reproduction is the etubiem of 
Brahiua Prajaijati, tie creator. In this connection it is a carious fact that fntjaiiatt 
is the nicliimme bestowid on the potter in many of the nortliern villages. The st^ond 
theory is tliat the bride is a yor or person of low eonditiou before marriage and she is 
taken to low plaoM, such as [ otters’ houses to lose part of her low eOBdtiioii by contrast 
This eipianatioa is very far fetched. ■' 

The usual ceremony is as follows; — 


The girl with her womenfolk goes to the house of the family potter, sprinkles 
the wheel with water from the Gauges, places thereon njarigolds, turmeric ground 
rice, d&b brandies, sweetmeats and money and worships the wbed. The potter then 
clears the wheel, pockete the offerings, ami fashions on the whed four day lamps 
which the girl takes anbaked to her home, sets on I he ground before the bond-niark^ 
painted on the wall in liunotir of J>evi, and dotn worship to that gnddess 'n,iB 
worship is practically a pniyer for the fraitJulness of the marriage. It is am'iutl 
practised by agarWHlft nml morwari hifliaf. Hut in Bareiliv and the surremndm-i-di/ 
triets brdhmaiu, kayastlis and jats, and in other dUtriets kuliirs, mdlU aniiaara^Hs 
also observe it. The ceremonies Imye been imitated in manv districts by the I - 
castes of Musalmins, ouch as mewaLls, bhatiytinis, kunjaros, ^ddis and si^litim 


In Benares and Shahjahinpur instead of the four day lamps seven little inrxt f 
unlakcd clay made on the wheel at the time of worship, and are liampled iuder 
fiwt by the bride aud bndegcoooi wlicn ifecy eater their house togeihcr for the fir^ 
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Jq Farukli&lmd anil j^ftr^apar anrsf^n^ &oinewL5 nf br^lmnn^ the wWI worship 
ifl art! perbrtned by the hriile Iwmlf, Ijutbytwti elJiiWy women clioien fmni both 
families. Tbeie liave an qnljaked vessel tumetl on tbo xvhet"!* anil a mud idol of 
GaoeEli made by the patter and placed witbiii the veesoL When theveKt^liBia full 
eirculfttion thev throw flowera over it, stop tlio whecL taka off the jar, and cover it 
with a cla^thi. They ewry it home and it is usod throughout the matriii^e for purpi>Be*? 
of worship. 

Among the kah^irs of benarps and the knndu iiffiaj of Bust! the wheel is war- 
thipped by the female relatives of hoth the bride aud Imdegrooni. After the worahip the 
]iotter mftkvsforthe bride^s relatives an efUg)* of the bride and for llie bridvgiroom'B rda- 
tives an efligy of the bridegroom calledp MlHud^trt These etfigies are- 

worshipped ad through the ojarriuge oereruony with a enp fiiU of wine and si Ivor an 
one aide and an earthen bmp on the other. When the mamago processiontt rnei^t thi- 
efliglesarc exchanged between tlnf two fatalliosj and on the fourth day of the cere- 
mony are taken and thrown into a tank. The cups Containing tite liquor and silver 
am buried in h certain spot, ami after the uuirriage the bride's brother unearths the 
cup with big teeth and pockets the cash. In Hamirpur an idol made of cowdiing 
and five pieeeB of earth called {/or are worsldpped oy tlie br'dc on the wheel with offer¬ 
ings of red leftd;^ with which she afterwunlH sUkUs the parting of her hair. 

On the day after the whtsel worfihip the actual marringe rite takes place. Tlio 
kide .^iid bridegroom sit before a ffh U or kalax beneath the awning^, wdikh is ^me- 
times CTOwoed at each eorner by atovror of Yarioufily sized painted pots called btirj^ strnl 
go th rough many wearbomo ceremonies. In EtAwah and Bnlandshahr several piles 
of earthen pots am stuck tip on the tops of hon^s after a marriiigo The whole pile 
iP called a mtm, and it gefterally consists of n^Aarrtjfa, and a rr^ular beehive 

i]uped on top of alL 

Section VII.— The Qextinevitoblecemmony in which earthen ycsack tdny a part 

comes after <leath. On the eveniug of a ISindu s 
Vanml rita. death his heir hangs up two email squst jars 

on % round mat of AAax gross suspended from a 

tme near the dead man's house. Bting connected ivuth a religions ceremony^ 
these jars are, as asnalj called ^Aaif. One oE them lias four holes in its side® nndtln^ 
other has a hole at the bottom ^Lopped up with cotton wool. In the first ia placed 
an earthen lamp* Aceoinptiined by a hrAhman reading verses the heir lights the 
lamp at evening, fills the second gAdt with water, aud puts a lid oo cacli of the 
vessels* The lamp filckera all nighty while the water from the second yidi drips slowly 
on to the roots of the pip^d tree. This cercTnony takes place every evening iinli| 
the accomplishment of tlm ten or thirteen days of mouming^ w’hea Uiu two yij'# ar 
token down and thrown into a river or pool* 

III ca:scs where the body is boned ju^tead of being borne tn thefrangjig $omc^ 
other river, a or spouted jar^ and a may always be eeen at the foot of ^ 

imv made grove. The vtrfcifu Imsj bkn used by the Ur^a f% or nearest male relative 
ta bnlhe bis face and hair in after ihe burning of the bt^dy, Hht ^iarra Ima 
soUtntily filled with water at tlie Rioznent when the grave wab compkto by ikn famil v 
harberj who lius ihcn turned it overjAud Imt of all knocked a hok in ita side before h"c 
left the grave. 

At the end of Ihe period of mourning, ^uiak^ the relatives of the dead man throw 
a way all their old earthen vessels, and take new ones from, the potter, * 

on Vlll.— Tlie beehive—shaped vtstsek offereil to the inferior gods are 
pi?culiur to Ondh and the eastom dUtriets of the^ 
Tli« Qa^ring of ti]4 provinces. In Lnubnow they are only offered at 

the shrines of the earth gods of the village li^undary 
rffljire ia iiaian^ or at those of some eponymous hero or iir* To the vilbj^ 
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god llie are offered tlae worahipr 1 m& hnd a itroke ot good lack^ or tvben 
pmjerhas been lifiaid. To tiie Hr they am offeretl when the crops are 
eaten by mice* when tlie eowB Sail to giv^ milk^or ^hnn the dikge is deraetatcd by 
cholem. The offering mast always coexist of five Jtalai^ usually four Fmall ooes and 
one big one. They are each piemed with seven tn^galur holes and have n wry tip 
of earthen wftine called iHr/istuok on the top. They are sometimes mado very large, 
being as much os four feet high nad covered with fibres and with fantsEtic projeetions 
holding carthi;n lamps. They are olfemd without the help of a briAlmaan^ and the 
oaly rito observed is the printing of the five Bnfjer marks in tnnueric and rice oa the 
vessels, 

Hude earthen ware figures of Iiot^ or elephants am also offeired in grrat nuns- 
l>ers at the ehrines of the MfM, At some of theBe. round which fairs regularly take 
place, thousaads of figures are annually deposited^ and huge mounds are raised by 
the fragments. A w'ater ves^l with a hole in the bottom is invariably Wlaneecl over the 
phallic oiubjem in the sbrine of Shiva or Maliadeo la Iho hot months^ m order tbat the 
constant dripping may keep it cooL In Etdwah uaused am often offered 

to Devi by way of propitiattoa. A brubmati offers them for the worshipper and ties a 
thread rtmtid Llic aeck of the yierrs. In some parts of the mme district the villagers 
always offer their brotea vessels tliat ha^^ lujld tnilk or olariticd butter to Anpu^aa 
Devi^ eaying that the savour is plcajjing to her. 

At Etiwah, again^ in the rite called ^atka^ perfonned whea any person ia very ilb 
0 jAfifru full of water is taken in desil #^i!ence to a place where four roads meet, and 
tiaed apparently m a t harm to scare away demons, together with grain^ cbarcoaL tur¬ 
meric und aa iron natl. 


Id all these ceremonies tbo vessds concerned arc called iaht qt 

Section IX.^Bebidea being wctBlilpped at marriages the poiler^s wheel is worship- 

jjcd by ^ffartfaia lauiuM nt tbe investiture with the 
Oxhes ^iinnidii Fetpcttinif f acred threid. Potters themfcivci worship it as a 

pcUMdtla poiUr'iwliaEL on two occasions, once on the iS&l>rafri M 

_ it 1 ^^ftj when all other Hiadusfast and offer water to 
Shiva^ anu once in the DasehrUi when they make an oblatica of a pumpkia upon it^ 

In Garhwfil Ihc^rapbgs of earth from potter's wheel arc held to lo veir 
powerful for incantations. In Shahjahanpnr the village leys liave a stiange supereti- 
lion about the pottcris peslle, which they call from the pknetEirhosmt or 

J upHcr that presides over rnamages, Whoa a hoy wishes to marry bo steak the Utle 
and hides It ID tome d»rk place, thinking it will burry out of such an unpleasant litua- 
Iton and bnng about Jus motnage marc quickly* 

:^«d« tlio laip variety of io/n, there nre vdtJohb epeciil eartl™ vwwL. nfied in 
special nlee. la llMeilb the n brge kmpwith frihr rooutlis, w uad for 

t,fFerin^ of light to ite godeon oeca»ens of In ibe eame diatiSct wi incan- 

talion for scanog a«jiy an epideinic or the evil spirit possessing a jemn iaeoadacted 
\ry ^ej.tiit efan n/ar* h MAI nn earlhen pan with Iron, five to twentrone hmps 
ITomting f«in it Mater and fli ivere ore placed in it, iho lights nre'humed and 
passed ncund the pWe orperfon affectrd, and the veowl is tolicn to tlio reectinn-of 
jouTcrofs-readsandpIntco oo the ground. In EfiSwah a Lont-sbaped fancer vriTh a 
knob on oue end and marked usually with eyes, nose and mouth is used for preseni- 
iPg to hmbdmjis m the month of 3UffA. It is ealltti Jt j* uJj 

,n lire ormk-.»oreh.p rerfomed attire Jloli fe^dival,and is then hert till 

the Divvnli fcilival, when it is tet floating on a tank or stresm with a wick humiile 
iniide* ® 

All oyer India vaiion* fmem nro taken Itohi earthen vrssela To fee i 
fnlUf^aUr IS very-lucky, and to meet an cmplyy^arro ^i^ZZ 
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Gf oJsEflrtiiiio, Tlie luifatin^ qE a full of nDjtliin^ of its own anord 

at\A tlie of a te2i with a yii rra ftill of oilj Tiliitrfi totitt he a vrry {;ommoit 

c»^mrenee, are eitri^raoly unluoky. If a Aundi biirsts ivbcD eoiueihLiii' is btiiig; cooked 
in itp the omer of tlic house is to snffcr izniti Ws of money and sicknesis. By all 
Hind lie on earthen vessel fre^^l^ frorxi ilie kiln is heh! perft^etly olenn atid it ^Tatittot be 
defined by thetauclinf men of theloerestoii^tcs. But BooTt pa it is wetti-d hy ^ater it 
15; no lon^^er proof the touch of jlU |Jorsi^ns. For this reason slrkt HinduB lay 

iii a stock of eats ben vcBsels before the Ij^inntng of the raEnsii forvesaelB bon^lit durinp^ 
llie tntnfl are nnt aboi'e the ^uapicnon of contact with water* When a new venter-pot 
m tssed miniy liindna of the higher eastea troce on it the propitigua ttuirka of the 
tila with elarifietl butter. 

blui?alinftns,r«n the ^outmry^ hoM vi^sele made by Hindu potters tinclenn until 
they have mu nan red ever llietn an invocation to tlio Prophet, ^flius Jadics of the Suntii 
prufeision say befnipe using a new pot Trtl jti mUii^ JraiflAdr ta m M tc 

itud Affi piiL ^^The ekyof the tank and the potter'a wliecl by the verse of the 
Prophet have been omde pure." The 8hiab Indies merely any u verse frojii the Koran, 

In all the districts lying at the fiwt of the Tliuudayaa^ Hindus vnW not ufo earthen 
vessels nnU^ they are covered with fantastic black and wnite lines, whleli are probably 
designed to scare away demona from taking up their abode in t|ie pots. The higher 
ea^tes of Hindus may eat anti drink out of earthen vesBcb only once^ and after that 
must throw them away. An eiceptiou is sometimes made in the eaae ot ^Aar/aj^ which 
are use<l more than once. From thta mk it naturally follows tluit wbfoever possible 
Hindu will keep brass vesiek, as the use of carbliun vessels b far more ejcpensive iu 
the long mn. Some ortbodojc Hindus ^pply this rule to articks of ghiBS and porce- 
lain of Btiropean manuEaeture^ while otliem nee them repeatedly, 

Musulmina often prefer earlhon cooking vessels to those of bnis?p and the longer 
they cun keep these in use the better are they pka^ To make ibeui less liable to 
track thoy of ten cover the lower halves of their Ewkiiig pots with a psiste of mud and 
chopped stiaw called liwtJt or /eisf*. 

Tl:o only earthen vessel used by MiisuliuAns in their religicna riles is the 
a h apout to it, from which they pour out water iof tiieir ablutlous. 

One of these b always kept for comnion use at every mosi^ue. 


Chapter IX. 

The glass thade, its uiatoey asd ditisioxs. 

Section I »Thc iDftniifactiire of was knimi in ancient lodb as early oi; 

80 f> B. C., for in the Vsjnr VeJa, ccneraliy sup^KK^d 
ti^diuLfluf b tbe pait. to havS b^ti written about that time, f^ksa k men* 

tinned lui one oE the article*of i^hich feniitleerno- 
TOents were nude. It is also nOt'iCL'd in the Muii&bbuintai and in an old iKiok called 
the Yuktikilpatani the effects on the htiiaan sj^bem of drinking water out of a glass 
tumbler are stated to be the stime as those of dtinliing out of a crystal cup. In more 
recent times during the BWleenth century the glass of India is said to hare been 
exported in laige quantities to Koropc, and in the nortli of Italy there is a traditi'JO 
that tlie Venetians et one time obtained, if not their raw glass, at leal ita ingredients, 
from the plains of Ilindustnti. It is difficult to Wlieve this stoiy, for there must 
have always been abundant muteiiol in Europe, and the Indian glass, it il resenblcd 
tliat now made, cannot have been of a fine quality. 

S 



nLrtory of mvnt f^cpOTini^nti m j 
mnimfs^nUK! md iiar cbdr 

rCJtitJ ounce. 
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Section II.—Eyer eioce the jmr 1877 the Govm ment of Imlia \m at Tarictis 

coaHileted the ro3*ibj)itv of the manufacture 
It) India of the kr«e qnautiliee of ginsa artieU now 
imported from Eun>i». Esperimenta Laye been 
speowdj- tried m the matter of Uwr bottle and of 
oniaiQi^iDtal ifliwii beuds. 

Tli$ first experimpnt was 0(?iifJiicted in tba Panfih Lir ir 
C ^e Murree llrewe^. J'-lum. X 

^ ? f"™** “f d.obtwmni? favoiimWe opinione, he breast out a German 
*1 f He a.io««Jed m tarnin<r out 

•» •* b» 

.r ." 7 "’°.’' ''’s*''-.™ r"t'« 

Bottle were ind^ obtained, bat it Zs UnJ im,««eibk> to ^thei^mX !d"ti^for7n 

•TAsi'ET-a 't T^rf"5SS 

operetnn^rom the Bijuor diatnet ware nut eet to this work j aa tlim* A"^e^he fln?v 

E»?o;r (L£>: 


th. ti'ls it.'’'x«‘° t 7"‘"7 "* 

^siitant £n;finwr, was put on special duty for some tiniB m 

Sc'rAg.?,! 

.v*rr-- 

SldSm ■cdilrabUiLunZmlr*?'“ '*""■ 

scfloodly in Gie compoffition of the native gfaJ^. tetWeal knowledge and 

among the Miil!f7modaii”bottIe Uo»7«^oE**lj1i™7L 

cla« in England or to a^Tth^e 2l jlf ii!? ^ commonest 

are worked in the midst of the forests of ^PP>J5«» whkh 

two years to leam the tmJo a^ftten in Eutnpe for 

find practical e*,>erieime of thS uL S!v' ^nM f ‘‘f tools 

teehuLl school, Lnd Zu]! do more townio a jail or 
thana dozen irisiU of highly edocated EnglieSen loXTo^kZp^SVeS!" 
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The faulLy eoia[n 9 [tt[on of llie mtive can only !« rem^lHBd by lotol cspori* 
rncnU which ebuiild be directed to tcii{>beiiin|; the glass ami getting rid of its maddU 
ncesoE ealoar. The lack of tcoghacai in native glass is appatenily due to deficienoy 
of lime, and this oonld probably be easily set tight. On aralysui, it appean tltat 
t'utnmoa Englihli green bottle glass contains per cent, of lime, while native glass 
okntains only per cent. All other constituents am present in nearly equal propor- 
tions in both kinds of gloss, for the purpoee of clearing the colonroE native glass 
the tiaa of oxide of arsenic his been suggested and might possibly prove successful « 

Section HI.— The nuDufucttirc of glass in these provinces is divided into four 

Lr.iucbes, namely the maiiul'acture of crude native 
pjwent dltinoBj 4l tie glau tfadi. glasB Of jtnseA, the inaDufiu'tnrc and colouring of 

glass tangles or eAtIrft from the crude lui Live gloss, 
the inanufactuTO of flasks, ink-pots, fee, blown or moulded from tlie same, the mann- 
fneture of heads and the maniifaetu™ of bmp chimneys, gloljca, vases and retorts from 
English gbaa. The reutl trade is carried on not by the artisous tijemselves but by 
eepamte tmJerB, OcCBsionally one set of men will combine the manufacture of pude 
glass with the manufacUro of glow bangles, but this combisation is rarely met with. 


CHAPTER X. 


Tua IIAHUPACTC»R OP CBBD* Jf*TIVB OtASS, 


Scctiott 1 .—Crude native gls «9 is nuvle in nine districts only, »ij., Aligsrh, Agra, 

Bubndshabr, Etah, Etawah, Fysalad, iuinpuri. 
trficetTgn of feeti>He* wiil estuei Ij ilftfrut, and Boo Baitili. The iocation of this mauu- 
■hieb it U iietcTuiiuv)l. facturc seems to be dsleiniiiicd chiefly by the vituatiou 

of Canals, which cause a plentiful efflorescence of car- 
Imiute ttf soda from the soil irrigated by them, and by the supply of fuel 'Riiis Aligarh, 
Agra, Bulaiwlshiibr, Etah, Etiiwsb, Mainpuri, and Meerut arc all distinguish^ by the Ml- 
worlc ''f cauals by which they are overspread, and by the extensive cultivation of indigo 
and the dry stalke cf which form the best and cheapest bad of fuel f while in Fya- 

abad tamarisk grows in enormoua quantities ou tha banka of the (ihagra, and m Eae 
Baieli there are large tracts of dhJtk jungles. 

The most cooBiderahlo nisnufactories are those of Aligarii, Mainpuri and Eta wah, 
whence unmense qiisntitica of blocks of crude glass are distributed all over India uy 
tbc East Indian Railway, 


Section 11.—The chief ingnsdieot in the glass of these provinces is in every case 

the saline offlorescence called r<h, and not powdered 

. . , , ___ flint rock of FulleFs earth aa it is In the Patijab. 

^tcn. 1 . fiem wbieh ««»«. gl- 1 . the follow¬ 

ing manner. A plot of barren uiimlturable land m 
the neighliourhood of a canal is rented by the manufacturer at the beginning of the hot 
weather. The rent of an area capable of producing ifJVO mounds of reA in one s^on 
is about Ra* oO. This plot ia divided up into little uquate beds or shallow tanka by 
I« 1 gc 3 nf mud about three inches high, atiJ an inch or M of canal waters run over them 
and left to stand. Iti Mainpuri the surface of each lied is covered by a heavy boanl 
after the water haa tima licen tuincd on. After five or six dn^ the saline dewal 
beneath the eoil rises up and dries into little flakca call^ {"/'f** are s^ped off 

atid atoml under a thatch until they are wanted for the baking ptoecss. The amount 
usually collected by each manufacturer during ths scaaon, winch citends over April 
iiod is tistiHiJited tO h® cr fbtit thousand wnuods. 

Id PvaalMid and Roc Bareli districts, where there is no canal u-ri^tion, Mrth im¬ 
pregnated with rtA « M«P«l off the surface of the laud, heaped together, and 
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sanrcrtinJ^'d Tvitb a ridge of earth nhoiit a foot higli^ Well'iratdr U thoT^ inljod with it^ 
the whole heap being known m rei ia 6^td. After standing for fi^e or sis. days the pure 
fr^ comes tothi^ UiphyeirapoiiitiQii, and k Rcraped off and made into balls weighing about 
one seer each, Befom liing put into the kiln IhoiSe l^aib are broken np and sifted 
til rough a sieve. 

At th-f end of when enough has been collected^ it ia thrown into tbc kllup 
which will be afterwards described, in lots o-fahaut 4u0 maundaata time and l^ted for 
t wenty*four hours until all moisture has evaporated^ It is then taken out and mixicd 
with the Various other ingredients nece^sarv. 

The crude gloEfl produced is always primarily either greeuiah wliitfror black. The 
onl}' exception ia to be found in the Agra distriebr where at Firozabard a pure while 
glass rtsembUng coarse Engliah white glass is preducod^ 

fo) Black glass w of two qualities. The fir^t quality is produced by the nddition 
of one to four |icircent. o£ black iron oxide and a very email quantity of saltpetTC to the 
pcorciwi The End quality is produced by tbe addition of £0 per ecnt» of sheep or 
gcat^s dung to tbc 6corob^ rti. 

(^} Greemsh white glass is produced at Etdwah and Mainpuri by adding to tbe 
scorched rch about four percent, of salt^telro at Rs 7 a mannd, and onn-third to two 
]>er ccat. of a red Kcrfeoiis stone nt Ks. ^aiuaund. lu other districts this rtd 

«tone is omitted. 

\Vlicn the ingredients have been pro^ierly mixed with it> the reh is once more 
thrown into the kiln and melted up eontinuou^ly for nbmtt IH days &nd nights, being 
from time to Time stirred with an iTon shovel and a long iron hook. It is then run out 
into a pit, ailuived to cool for lO days and broken up into big blocks, which are ready 
for exportution. Four hundred nmiinds o£ and othev suletauccs are usually 
molted up at one tluie^ producing about 300 maunils of gliw^s. 

Black glass is considered inferior to jgreenish while glaae and lU price is lower. 
The average price of bbek glass is Ho. t for 1 mauiid 10 seers in tbe distdete where it is 
made^ and Re. 1-4 a luaund in the disLricts lo which it Is iuiporkd. GreCuish-whito 
glass sells in Klawah, Malupnri and Aligarh at Ke. 1 for 1 maund 10 eeers, in Meerut 
at Kc. 1 n inatiod, in Elati at Re* ] for 35 seers, and iu Bulandshuhr at Rs, 2-jr a 
maund. In dintrlcLs to which it h exported the usual rate is about He. 1-8 a maund. 

Section III.—The basis of all coloured glass is the whitish green glass, the com- 

jwsition o[ which lias been described in the la^t sec-^ 
Cnliwrk'd lion* To it various ooloniing materials are added 

Bomotimes, os m BlAwali ond ilainpiini by the 
original manufacturer of the crude glugf himficlf in the same kiln as that iu which the 
reA k melted up, but more often by Uie putduiserof the crude glass, who pro{Kisee to 
make it into bangles or other articles. It is oonveaicut, however to treat this priK'esli 
under the bead of crude glass. The weightaud detail of the matcriuls whii li arc added to 
one seer o£ the original greenish-while glas^ to predngethe various colours arc shown iti 
tbe following table 


CQ\ma. 

Material t. 

Wcagbl. 

1 

TrtRfpuTitnfc d«rk B««n. 

Dias ot copjvf. 

1 tAla. 


Op«tnc h^bl^girten 

D Eaiida of cappuTT 

St»tu. 



Lead 

1 ebitt«le 



ip^ .p. 

1 thi. 



V«liairi|Mtc 

1 Do. 
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Ccildgr. 

MittcrLili. 

W^hu 


Stilphfcl« <if eepptr 

1 ebittak. 

i 


Whttfe i'frrrciW 

Cbep^ It wMtd ilAiie .M 

f^Er«T a tiMto m .» 

1 mff. 

3 thittaki. 

4 lalj_ 

a 

iDiligV-Titdifl 

-fi-* -SM 

a chittaki. 

€ 

0|A2||lf -ii 

m penrdoT 1ul« th. »ld je3lci« , 

ihtk. 

3 fhiUal^ 

7 

Ofrl^n^ brQ*ia PM 

Utick glut 

OtNiia of c4p|«f 

4 islLiUakt. 

1 

d 

Op«t]ae twitrg 

Tim 

Lvtd VI* sv« 

OoEiEdltte i red rto]» ... .« 

1 

1 ite. 

U ^ 

D 

Dul-nd 

' Tsoad mf ■>»« 

Zim 

1 ciiittnik. 

1 Do. 

10 

1 

m 

1 “S ■■♦ 

Bliua glut -»» .-s 

■ 

Or lalifih f lui 

Ito^ 

4 cblCCmkiL 

1 ieer. 


Section IV.—Tins kiln (Wntti") used for t1« ajorehloff of the ff* aod for Us 

into erude is ftf qiiite a dimrent 
liiiicl fmtfl i\mt used by or by glats- 

blowert. lU ihttpe vari^?s ^iigbtly in vnnoiisdis* 
tricts. Ih Aligarh and BnlaiiOfihctlir it n>semb}e9 a 
mxt of it. It ia bnilt of eqn-dried brioka and 


Th# Vita for ibi* i&iuafwct«ra of crBili 


eone with a «m;-drroW motion token cnit ol »t. it is bcilt of enn-dri^ ^cks 

from three feet l>elow the surface of the ground ^ herngfroiu 

dkrnefer. li ton»iBU of two Bta^ea, of whidi the lower, the 


in whieb tbe «* U bold; 

fills up an the space al«ve the ff«mud. two eiagee ara^ V a floorm* 

of cl«y,oB wliicb tha Tfl rests. I« front of t1« furnace is n p» m which the fuel is kept, 
and iJto which the two doors of the furaace open. One of these doo«, used w a stoke 
hSle ia called itt or jioiaHt, the other fur nking out the aabee la f-iior, Betw«a he 
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tvpo isan aa!t*pit| Tineia mtrodciPed into the uppr stufre ttiroiigh a hole 

CAlleJ af ^^insddle window" wbieli b on a hvA with the ^nnd and on 

the opposite nide to the etokchole. On either hand of thi« holeai^ two Bninller 
throngb whicb the rcA ia wateh^ and stirred. Thew three btde^ are cover^ xvith 
earthen covers while the ftiain]' U in progrega, Emdes these there are four uir hoks 
on the crown of the Liln, one in the centre o£ the top aud the ether throe raogijd in a 
semicircle e3[acLly above the '^'^ middlo window.^ 

In itainpuri, EtdwAh, Ran Bareli and FyKahatl the kiln for the fnring of tlie t^A 
rontaino one coEnpEirtmont onlj, eonabting of n dome of clay 20 in diameter and 
3 feet bigh^ The fne bums in the centre of the of the dome, koimd the sides of 
the doxnu are pit^ or large earthenware receptaclee on a level with tho lire oonuooted 
togtfther by runneb of clay. In some of these pit« the ret is fnscti and itia thoEi tnado 
to dow into the otlicrs for the parfu:^ of n:ioUng. A dc^ription <if this kind of kiln is 
nowhere clearly [jiven. but that lien? attemptod appt^ara to be i^trect^ Tlie fuel hsihI 
consists of indigo or nrstalks in evci^’ distriot except Fyz^ibad and Uae Barelit 
whore tamarisk and d&iiA or i^hui wood are used. For the making of 200 mimnds of 
gltt'S &^ 0 U 0 mds. of indigo stalks are riK|uim]. Fire or six men and 11036 have to attend 
loutiuua'ly to the kiln. Two are ompbyed for a wage of 4 anna^ii day and I chitlak 
of gin to WAtch the fusing, and four labanrcre nctafli stokei^ for Rs. 0 a monlU Fivt? 
flibiugs usually take place every year. 

Section V. —The manufacturer of erude glass is always an indepcniletit mm 

employ'iag hind labour. Fie is'uBually uaulmiliif 
proStAof inauuf^etaTvratMJtgkii. but of ao inariicubr datte> The reports received 

from Etawah^ Alidaimri, Aligarb and Bnlaud^hahr 
give detailed estimates of bis profits. 

The first three show a remarkable iigTreemeiit,^ the profits cn 400 maimds af 

crude glass, the produce of one fusing, ns aliont Rs. &U and the total annual profits ol 
the miriiufocturer on five fusings as about Ks 230. Tiie Bulandsl^hr n port hotveycr 
£(tates that the profit od the maDurActnie of 330 maundi* of gloss is Rs. lO?, whidi 
would briug the annual profits up to ahont Rs* 2,300. Tils iitimato is prulinbly 
eaaggerat^^ and the exaggemtion seems to bo due to the fact that the aelUug piice of 
Eukadsbahr glass is mistakenly stated Lobe Ks. 2^4 a maund^ 'Phcrcasiu all other 
districts it is about Be* 1*2 a maund. 

The following table shows the on the manufaetnre of 400 maunds of emdr* 

green glass iu the iloiopuri disUiel: — 


Bffnt of irA-SrfftlytSng ImJ ud «w»l 
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Section VI.—Ko accnrale statistics as to t1 e internal tmde in crtide gln^s am 

availnhlc, hut it tnay I)e rDUghJy fatd that the I^l^rut 
IntBnrtl trmJein trradiigkM. and Robilkhand divisjoiis am ftippibd ly Aligaih, 

Oudh by Mainpiiri and BujulclUiandi and the dii- 
riels bounding It on Bie north by Etiwah^ 
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F4Mh of thwc \hm dittriots is snitl to prodmre niiniHlly aT^iit 0O|COO mauinik of 
ami tbi .1 produtition it) ^ri^atly by thu FiiuiiltnnfODi lur^ mep^uFi? 

l/T tbo planted witli indiga lund of xkn urei iKivoml with r^A Ly iho acticin of cayctt 

Tb? ollior JisfirictA ttiotiLlortid m iniouEjottirin^ craio ^lii^ bo^ly tt^ko cnou^b 
for thvir own ixHtukcmtiotii^ 


Chapter XL 

5f j SrmLrnnit OF cr^i^ BAWOt^c^ Ofc csCars. 

Section I.— ‘iplaas UiD^les ar« reported to be inadc in i\vi following mnat^n 

districts: AHcraili, Ibindii, Bari-lily^ 

]>eat;(jn gf rafCdria^. Btid[LLm^ Bubmclshabr, Dcticti Dilsi^ EtaLi^ EtiiuMli^ 

FyzAlrtid, GbizipiiT^ lliiDupiir^ ilairipiri^ Mcisnit, 
llae Ba!:vUj SuLtiiranptir^ Shuhjibdnpur ^tod SnItAupiir, It le pr^ikiyc timt tliem juru 
many other distnets in which ih^ imLiietry is earned on unknown to tlic cotcipiiens itf 
the dhitrict reports, for m four of iliose al^ovemeottoued tt was ot first statad tlmt ii>> 
^bsEware was praJii^;edj tmd its existence was only dbcovered from refcren^^-es iniuk 
in other reporti which on enquiry proved to 1« eorrcct^ Tim chief etntres of iho 
trade ore Uo&iin and Sihnndar (Aligarh), Shibohahadnnil Karbni (Miimpnri)j Phaphund 
(£Uwab)j Jalcsnr (Ktnb) and Firo^aljad (Agro)^ Froni tbe^c pbici-s Itanglcs ore 
ex|a>rtod ns far ns the north oE the PoiiJ^b on the west otid Calcutta on the to th« 
annual value ot IjUU^UUO, 

Section II*— The fumaco for the manufacture of glass Ixvagles i.a al waya roofed 

ovorand is o rounliEy ]^ntag>nal dome of otfiy vaiy- 
Tlic luEtLice. ing in mw wilii the nninbjr of workers and Oovmag 

a pit alout three feet in depLh in which the fire hurnK. 
Tlie fire is fed throiij^b a large stokehole called varioiisly sad All 

round the sides of the dome about three inches above the level oE I lie ground are mnaSl 
horse-sboe shaped opening's t^atlcd bdri or tdra througli whicti the workers hold the 
glass in the beat of the ftirnaee. During the pTOcess of niaoipubitioti eaxih of thc^^ 
opcnUigs jB flanked by two day w^alls or wingSj so tliafe every worker host a separate 
stall or eonjpartinetit for himself^ The wings are called paiid^ and the wbuJo compart- 
inent Inside ibc fiunace on a level with the sill of cech opening runs a 

clay ledge all Tiiund three Lnchea broad, and on this is rested in front of each openiiig 
cilhor an earl Lon crnclblej or a curved potsberd i in whteb the emde 

or tlie colouring inattcf is melted up. Before the spot wliere the workman sits and 
icsting on the ground in Ihe cenlro of the space between the extremity of mob wing 
i.f the fitnil is a big flat stone called /Jff/Ari, or yflMcr, One edge of this stoat? 

liangs over a square pit called jrall for rooel^og completed bangles; and Ixtjond the 
pit a broad step or ledge, k^ndt^ in front of tliC operating bole. IE the workuten, n$ 
i& often tbc caaej belong to one joint family and ibam thrir proflu in common^ Ibero 
is one compartinent aside For eneh workman i and two coiotnon eomiHiftmentSp 
At the Olid of one of those eommon compartmoots is llse crucible holding crurln blick 
or green glass being melted up with colouring matermbi and at the end of the ollu^r 
is tifO crucibb in wbieb thorougbly inolteu gloss is kept ready for irumediate use. It 
is npccssary to have two orucible^^lor this piiri>ose^ as, if therj w'crc only one cnjcible^ it 
would be full of lull moltctn lumps which would interfere with the work* 

If, Imwever, the workmen are independetit of one another, each moai to^ps inside 
bis special npeiirng two crucibles, one For Imlf mclt4>d and one for eompletoty moUeti 
glass, and between these h the ledge on whieb be mauipuktoi his fuatrnmeiits. 

In SbnbjahilTipur the oruoiblei into wbleb the orade srla=s5 is first put, k let into 
the looE of the kiiu instead oE being on a level with the otlnr u|»euiDgs. ^ 
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Tlio fael useJb wood in soTiifl mountain dietricrtSj and or tamarisk 

stalks in most otlwjj^* Over tho ftiraace is a framework o£ wood called oa 

whioli the fuel is pWiol to dry tefom being thrown into the ftimace* The ordinary 
furnace bums about two jnauDdfl o£ wood or five maundfl d£ indigo stalks in a day, and 
melts one maund of enide glass. 

Section III.— The tools used in the mfinufntore of liOJigles ar*' 

fl) Ahkri^ tidiMr, Httkn or upri^ This is 
tooUturtsd. (PlAte an iron rod about two long, hooked at one end 

and fitted into a weodeu bajicllo at the other* It is 
used for stirring the molteii glass ^ond fishing it out n{ tlio cruLiUe, 

(2) /t^UdJtA or *uja^ This is a long pointed spit of iron of nttiforin 
thickness* 

(3) J/d/a, /iidypi or This is a mould ie^ nnd pressiug tool of iron, 

shaped In some ilistnuts like a big spoon^ tiia hollow of winch baa been filled up 
with mutal, avvd in otberv like a heavy blunt dagger. 

11) Tid^iiL This is used only in Bndaun and &hihjahdapur» It la an iron 
rod with a tkiok butt tapering off to a point* 

(&) JarflunM, tfidurhx or This is a ahirt piece of stout iron 

wire fixed into a light bamb^ handle, and sometimes hooked, sometimes straight, at 
the other eod. It is inserted between the iuchoLite bangle and ihe various other 
instruiueuts to prevent its sticking to them* 

(6) This is an iron r<id used iu Sahiiniiipur oand Etah for twisting 

the molten glass fur certain kinds of bangle* 

(i) KalcAul or AarcAMiL This U an iron ladle used for tmniEerring the molten 
glass from one crncibk to another. 

(3j KdlttUt MHntiar^ This u a clay cone fixed on to an iron tiandle. 

Section IV*~To make plain bangles the furnace is lighted and some big bloeka 

of crude gloss are Fct on the fioorof the furnaoc 
cif namluiiire cf plcmUiigl^t* almcst in oonloct with the fueh After they have 

Iwen heated for abont ten minutes they are thrown 
into a hsrin of water, wliidi cantes ilunn to rpUt up into small pici^. The^ are 
then thrown into the erqciblc for bilE molten glasi with such colouring mailer na 
may be renuiredj and when propoily fated, ladled out into the second micible for 
completely molten gto^. The workman next the end of the iron hook {antunj 
into the crucible and tokiK onfc a small ball of molten glass enough for one bingle. 
This bo winda ofi like treacle ti|K>a tb^ end of the iron spit iula a thick 

irrgenlar ring. He now throws down the iron hook, takes up the dflgger-«haped pretstDg 
tool (ife 4 i/u},and resting the end of the iron spit round wlii^ the glass ring h wound 
on the etone slab {pain} taps and fotieesiei tlie ring until it haii hiitf cooled. TLi^ 
iron wire is nciL inserteo between the soitand the ring of gbsa, which is 

thus detached from the spit and left en the iron wire. From the end of the iron 
wire it is tranfiferred to the tip of the tiii>ering clay cone . The workman 

thtm holds the chiy toae towards the opening in the furuace^ pressing its tliin iron 
handle bfetw’ocn bis open palm and the snrfnce of the stone slab in such a way that the 
day cone is slanted upw'irds towirds the funmee. lu his other hand he holds the 
jrott ^vire which he ioBerts between the clay cone and the glass ring. FJext hy rubbing 
his oj>cn palm with the handle beneath it backwards and for^vards over "the stofitt 
slab lie am tea the ciny cone to spin rapidiy round, and tbo glass ring upon its tip 
Iccvmes gradually enlarged and slips down to the hroad base of tlie cone iintil it 
luis i^rown to the size of a bangle. It is then aUpped off and thrown to cool inio 
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tire pit bettrecn tlie slono slab und the furnace. Id StiihjaiiaDptir and 
irb4 rio'^ tiansfcrrwl from the imm apU of tmiform ililckB«99 (inZ/di*) to tlw 
tapering iron tpihe (r hi - J, and from ihat to the clay <»ao. Tho use of tbi# additioDal 
tool Ib to produco mom evenly ikillwi workman nt l^e big 

i:etitr€a of tho trade ean taro out one thoii-aod pbio m one day* wortiOg fnr 

nine lionra. At the SDJ illcr factoriea the avo’-ai^ daily oAitturn of a ivorkiuin le odIv 
fiTC hundrftl a day, Nati« glass ia everywhere csi^pt in Alig^li and 

SaliiranpUT, where certain tranopiireDl Iwiated buii^tes are made of tinroiHsm 
gloss. 

Section V.— (!) The KasliraincMriiadeeomted with ]o*enge*sbaped splswhw 

of white nr blae on its ouber surface, ‘L'hl; is eCoL't* 
Tha ttannfaentrt haaylt* cpf wnpti- cd by ranging minuts whito or blue EngUahb^s 

cmtiid pattunu. in a Straight line in the bolCom of the iron 

ladle, and railing the SKtall ring of itoUcn glass 

on tbe end of tl* spit OBce over the stni Irt line, thus taking up all the leads on 

its outer siiTfacc* These mell daring tbe atlior procsesses and beconiiag cloDgated 
by the rotation, are pressed down into the gLss ring by the tadta. 

(£) The ddadiBiU eiiri is decorat^ in the same way with lotenge shaped 
splashes of wlutc, whitli are however prominent above the outer snrfnce of tlw bangle 
,n(l reugh to the toueh* They are prffilncwl by ottiehlng small piec^ 
of prepared white glass wire to the plain bangle, which is not preased by tlia 
ikO^o, 

(3), The tdvf , a lltitcd zig-lag l>angte, is mailfi by the use of a clay cone with 
a tootlied ndge projecting round its base. When the b inglo h:is slipiied down to tlie 
toothed rid^ it is pressed into the indentitioDs with the iron wire. 

The aintva is a bangle of twisted transpire nt white gtaw encl wing clou red 
glass of various colours. To make ibis a piece of unmolten white glass ia held on a pots* 
herd inside the furnace till it ts softened, and then kneaded Suto a flat cake and doubled 
over like a half open book. Between the leaves of lhi» bunk tlio workman plaiw 
three pamllel sticks of coloured glass witu which he securely imprisons by flattening 
down the leaves. This operatioD is railed pardai lie then bests the glass 

again on the end of the iron spit and works it into an oblong. Neit be fiscs 

the iron pin (cA«#ar«u) bo ibe free end of the glais and twisle it once or twice. Then 
another workman takes the cJiVaraa and between them they drew the glass out into 
a thick wire twisting it all the time. The wire is then broken up into lengtlis of six 
or eeven inch^ and passed on to a third workmen to fashion into langles. The latter holds 
n lenglh of glass into titc furtuice by a pair of pincers till the ends are meltetl enongli 
to unite, tie joins the ends, warms up the whole ring of glass thus formed, twbts it 
on the clay cone, and throws it into the pit to cool. 

(5) The 'iBfltifyo U a broad plain liangle, the rim of which is overlaid with three 
flatten^ twists of coloured glass. The central twist is tW thickest and is made of 
th ret, wires of diferently coloured gloss. It is called dsci-Ao. The two outer twibts 
contain only two wires of glass ami ate called idr. Each wire ii drawn out seijaralely 
by two men and then the various wires are plmted and tiviurd round one another t.p 
form the twists. The broad plain bungle is then h^ted up, and the three twisu 
pressed into its rim so os to overlay the whole of it. 

Section VI,—In “OBt districts the bangle-maker is a eivAAdr. The number 

of male rAari4dir« at the cciuns of 18^1 was 13,91-k 
BMi;lt;matcn »iid ilwi* ucitodi of ^fuimimnadana, of which 7 were in the (Ivrakh' 
wcforttion. pur division, and 303 H i mi us, of which S3 1 were 

in the Allalabad division. The manu&ctnre is also carried on, however, by 

10 
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wfc am piuperlf mi! j »e1krs of bangle^, in Sjttiii raupur, Atigarftp 
Bnlatid&bnhri Bijnor, RitEla^in, B^treilly tnA l>ehina Dun; by llinJu^p in 

Binda itid alEo la Alif^afh ; and in Ilfnnirptir by tvva castes who are pml^ly only stib- 
diirtsions of the but wbo are pot nott^iscd in the eenspg report^'^called 

t^iroiri and In Efcih biP^le«s were fotnoerly made hy a family of Kaynftlu, 

A Yery lar^ number onfcofihe^ easti* do not actually erii^af^ in bangla-E^kin^, 
and a consiilenible npiulierp bIiowp in the census report aa I9p634^ cofAbine tbo occu¬ 
pation of ban^lo-makiDg^ wiih Bgtienltnre. 

TLc munuficturore nscue furnace uMially leloni^to one jDiut family and fM> 
abore the e^peuses and prolit^ equally♦ Butin Etab tlier^ laa headman to whom 
tbe furnace 1)c!ou^s and ly wbocenjme the factory is known, though be gains no 
aiivantago from tliia eacept ibo |>ower to turn away any ivorkman whom be does not 
Hke and to mate i^ener^il arran^ments. All workmen eontributo eoually to the 
expeniws of the fueb but obtain all their rnnterials ccpsirately and make tbdr own 
profits. In Aligarh llie some plan is followed, except for ibe fact that there is no 
headman. In the sami district there ate one or livo eapilalbiU who employ la^onrere 
for one oLdttak of ghi and f.mr annas a day and keep tlie whole profits of the bangle* " 
making tn tliemselTes; but this occurs nowlicre else in the provincefi. In most di-stnets 
boya are not alkwecl to work at the furanee, hut in EMwalip Mampuri and Aligarh 
they outimmlier the meaj and it seems EurptiHing that their health does not suffer. 

The women and girls of the family are ^mplnyed in tying up the banti-les into 
rows and ijocking them in^ bankets ready for exportation. 

Section VII. — Tlie wholesale price of plain coarse Vngics, puoh ns are worn 

by the lower oafitca^ is extraordinarily low at the 
Wh!>]«ale price cflAs^ln anJ [ippeu centres of the trade. In Etuwali and Btlainpuri 

sf nrorlLiiMca. STefnge selling p^ce is 3^000 fot Ho. 1 and Rs. 

25 for one lakh. In Alignriiand Hamirpur one th un- 
sand are sold for 15 annas. The finer kinds nre a gfsocl dml dearer; those of Firozahud 
sell at ihp ratoof Re. 1 for 50i>, and the transparent aof Saharaupur and, Aligarh 
at the rate of Its. 4 per 1,000. One srer of black glioss preducea obc hundred bangles 
and one seer of gtera glses prf>dnces one hundred and fifty* On an avcmge f^all 
kinds of bangles it ap|ieaiii that seven seers {iroducc 1,000 bugles. The profits nf a 
flkillpfi workman on the roauufoeture of ploiu bangles may therefore he calculated 
as fellowa ::— 


7 icpncra-ile mt SS tcerm a 
2| cJ^itackfl calouni]^ nut«ri«li mt 1^4 ietri p«r r*ptf 
ctlliwl 


H4l s. p. 

0 a 3 
0 10 
it 2 0 


Tots! Mt price fi>f 1,000 

S«1Ung price a| 1,000 Utiiriga 

Ilftcljr MTUkii^i of one ihlUiNd workinao 


0 7 0 
0 U O 
a S 0 


This calculation seems to hold good far the rnaniifactiires in the northem districte. 
In Etowah and Maitipuri liowoYer the daily warnings are given m less th^n £ i^nnas 
A day, and if small t^oya, who arc not big enough for any other work, were net emplnyokl 
hj tbeir f^rents, ite mnniifiicture could scarcely bo made ta pay. 


Section VII-—The retail trade in gTsps ImugleB is iufnrUbly carried on bv 

mjxniidrM^ The bangles are bought wholesale at theiV 
Tb« TvtsU trsJB place of manufacture hy a travelling morebantj 

titoptirit. and when he urnvos at loTge towns, such as 
Lucknow, the clnli together aisd buy up tlio whole of hia str-ck- Before bring 

80Jd a large number of plain kingles are decorated with he, tinfoil bead b and emafl 
pieces of mirrors. 
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Dr. Hojfy's ocoount of tbe trade and profite of a tuiiiJdr of Lni-know nmttaii 
ID 18B0, wbith embodies al] important detail Sj is as foiloirs : — 

“ Tbs usual prices paid are — 

Plun, I33;i?dltnind Ee* 1 fur IjOOO 

yUlTif bQt c«tqiiped H K*. 2 ditto ' 

5tiol]4ped ud csikniTtd ^kii Bii & ditlQ- 

"These ate thtn nude up into sets, and 50 osnally go to a sot, i. r., 25 for each 
wrist. 

*' Tate a case at random among the maniAdi-t at Ainltubai I find! a set of this 
niiDibcr mode dp ns fciUowB aetliag for £ Atniaa 0 pies: _ 

Ptnln coloured ^]mm^ ^ for meh Imml 

CofCirfd with poLiiiaJ (foUl) 12 dixto^ 

Staded irith he»dl AQd 
l^lutf nA^iwS 4 ditto 

ToUl S5 for Mih hAnd. 

*' Ths/waai, bends fpot) and Ho^iiiat are fired on tbs glass cliru by means of a 
layer of Inc. Lae of tbe quality used U purebased at Be. 1 per seer and one tola is 
required to make up S* sets of Paniti is bought for 4 loot or sheets Uu paw 

and one iao suffices for SO c^dri*. Beads are Ks, 2 the eeer, but isaa/jlarj buy by the 
SftieAki (or string of beads), 5 gmcHit for 9 piea; oneyseJijli is ample for a set of eAint 
JlTflyiaa* are 2 ^oua for a tola, and » tola does for J2. The cAsris account for tbb 
set is therefoie— 


10 chdrii at Ri- S pdf I^OOO ) 

3^2 „ 1 y, ) 

Fknni for34ch4ri« 

IAE. PP |.|1I1. ^hp 

fi 

SI 

CliAKDal at B«. 1 ptf 100 i«t« of cbdxii 


l.h 



Bs. 

0 

*. p. 

1 i 
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¥!#■ 

a 

C 0^ 


•¥^P 


c 

C 4^ 



■#» 

0 

0 1^0 



i-H 

0 

4^sa 

■M 

S-l-l 

>l-llli 


a I'de 


Ttito] 


0 

1 joar 


This gives u profit of pies p«r set of ciirig selling for 2| amjae," 

In^Bome districts^ fiticli as Bchrm Dfini tbe madufdctaring m^niidrt aba 
the retail trade in the villages, but this is not the commoti practice^ 


cany on 


Section IX.—Besides the Kashmiri the d^awdli, the 6(ki, the cimtwd and the 

described in fecUon V. the crommofn«tt 
CoaiiaidhiMft kM of liAiigiH Kid ih@ Kiods of glass bangles are the folJowiiiff r*— 

- 1 . I ■ fbich bi^le about i 

inch broad, cousiaiing of two Lands of glass a born 
baud of opaque ™ty brown gr^n 


cUmu hy wLkhd Uvty on Xiom. 


coloured one overlaid by a 1 
(ptay/a| in the maniAdf** dialtiet) 


l4) Xflcia or Aanti, a very thin blooic or dajt green bangle. 
(3) Bangles of transparent ootoured glasa. 


(a) Gnlabi 
lA) SmriA 
(ej 

{d} ISi^aid 
(e) b«AAi 
{/} Aimdni 


rose-colour. 

crimson, 

amber. 

white. 

dark*gT«ii, 

thick dark-blue. 


ee I 
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Wom^n rf difimat castes wear dif erent kinds and combimiticni oi bangles, 
following arc a few of tbfi combuMtioas noted in Dehra Due 

A Fuibia wotnsa^ kfiehl or lodha^ wears:» 


(1) 

4 lal ffumrm iand jixst below the elbow, 

P) 


1’ 

fr It t* 

13) 

4 iard 

n 

If H W 

(*) 

4 fingia 


^ Ip if if 

(5) 

itat 

7* 

just above the wrist. 


A $et of tiese for two arras aelb for one ann^. 


The 


A more expensire set for the sarae wotaan h 

(1) 2 almond coloured Koshrairu 

(2) 2 green „ 

(3) 10 black 

(4) i green ,, 

(5) S almond coloured 

A set of these for both anus^ 36 in all^ coats 2 annas. 

A woman of the brsbraan or bania castes will wear a set of bangles of uniniaed 
transparent colours as follows;— 

i l) 8 amber. 

t) £ enfflion. 

Si 4 roae^ioloiired* 

4] 2 orimson. 

b] 3 amber. 

A set of these for both armsj 4B in all, costs 3 annas. 

A Hindu profititnte will wear :~ 

i l) 4 black imii. 

2 S 1 greon aig^n^ bangle (idhi.) 

3} 4 green tar^liM^ 

4) 2 block 

(5) 4 gTeen iardh. , » 

(6) 4 black inre/tV. 

This set sells {or about 1 anna 6 pies. 

A woman of the cbaindr caste never anything but the b[iiigW, B 

or 10 on each arm* 

Musalmdn women in Dehm generally wear <dn€itit bangles, if they w"ear any 
at alL 

A respectable woman in Dehm and the notthem districts will never wear a aig- 
zag badglOp bdai or a as these are the marks of a prostitute^ In the south and 

eab-t however this is not the case, a prostiltute rarely wearing gloss bangles of any 
description. 

The commonest patterns b bangles overlaid with lac and omaraented with tin 
foU and beads are» 

(1) Pairi, pieces of mirrors looped in bauds of beads. This is generally worn 
in the centre of a set of bangles^ 

(2) Karrs, pieces of mica surrounded by rings oE beads, wum on emh side of 
the fairi^ 

(3) CAaoidni, ortLamented with cluitera of four Leads. 
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{i) SdMnL Gill foil over Ue. 

(6) Karra {No. 2) overlaid with altemato patcbee of gill and green foil divided bj 
indentstioii!* 


(01 


£aa4. Gilt foil over lac marbcd with ribbed indentationB. 


Section X— Most Hhiduand MubimnuMlanBirtiistersiiiid wives wear glass batigles. 

Among the MultamratidanB in the pkius green or 
to El-. yellow glass Unglee are nUoya worn by tho bride 

tit tJi€ miWTuigfe careniony, while m the liiU distncti 

it ie the cn-^toffl to wear bWk bnoglea, whi.-h are c^nsider^ 

il„.t Ai-cosion When a Hiodn woman beoemee n widow she (joes ^ the side oE a 
fiver or Unk on the IStU or lOth day after her 

bangles asainst a stone, ibrowbg the Iragmetits mtg tlw water. She never wears glM 
langleti 

A result of this piactirc is that it is tonsidered extremely unluety for a Hindu 
woman to Ireak berVnglea by mistake, as it may U an omen o£ ^ 
marriage bond, and loss other husUnd’s prewnce by th-m jiaf 

this evil omen a married woman kisses the fragments Uforc throwing them away , 
An unmarried woman oE couraedoes not go through tins eecmooy. 

Chapter XIU 

Tn* KiJiuraernns or, aso nitJE cf, BtowK aiiTiCLfs si»R of codjstbv glass 
iND EIEOPEAJT glass, ASD the KAXUrACTUSE OF AtODLUEO AETtCLKa, 

Section I— Small phials {thitk^ and floaU for bolding Gang™ water (Ganga 
■ jal or Ganga ;af*) are blown m Aligaib, Bareilly, 

e . - Enlftnddlmhra Etah^ Rae Barfili and Sahi- 

LoctiDBo niHt,K«wi. ran pur! In Sahdranpnr are also made by blowing 

tovB full of colour^ liquid tailed ^aaekiota, and glaea mouthpieiei 
These are all apparently made from country glass. In Be* 
mTee*'l)ehr!i Bun and Lucknow are male by blowing pickle-yars, small lamp gloU*, 
bmp^hinwio} 8r vasei, wid phbU Emdpeaa gims. 

In Benares also there are four workshop which tom ouUha thin glara known 
aa tikli cliiBS used for the manufacture of the /*«• or glass patches worn gd the fore- 
lieflbti by Hindu wchhhIa 

The chief centres of the trade in phiah and flasks of eonal^ gla^ are Na^ 
and N^m iBijnor), where there are fifteen factories, Sika^ar (Aligarh) and Mospur 
Sii^r^X W exports from all these places are said fo be rery large, but no 
relUvatTfs JvenoE theS^ value. The lamHiimneys and other ^cl« made from 
European g^a in the three dlstrictB mentioned are all locally consumed. 

Qr^Ptimi n— The furnaces for the manufacture of blowaartklea ore in all die- 
bCCUOU 11* trictfl called d<ii. They vary considerably m shape, 

but all resemble one another in the possessioq of at 
Tl»fi»ai.» annealing oven. They are always built 

, e FTi— f,.iTA»tn>F \b a description of the furnace in use in Lucknow. 'I’lili 

vinder a r»f The^ollomng is a ^ ^ 

farnaoeisadayco^a ^ divided up into two stories. The lower front 

pit m flJor is pierced with a hole threngh 

come ^bis lower Eront comprlmimt is used for the melting of tlie 
Vfbicli ft is soft or fused in a large crucihU 

SdS iiiiiox which t let into the Boor of the melting eompartmept so that its bottom 
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iealwTtr tbe Sre, Tbe compaTtinent bas oira (arsi? hoif^hoc »bapnl 

door id frout and amalb-r Opea fin each In frortt oE tlrt brp} (1 wr is an Ki-th'-n- 

wans stivwti with a setni’circiilnr groove th it, calhrd a/fi, Tliis serirc* ew a rest for the 
rtid at the cthI of wWoU tlie veasel is twisted round at one oE the stages of laanaEM- 
lure. Tiic npr»cr front eomportment and the two Uiek ooiuparlmatitsaie sdnealing 
ovens ( noJdaJ for the moling off of the vessels when made. 'I'bc upper frent eoni- 
partnient is tbe hottest and the lower biek tsoiapartment the eoolvst. The are 

|*>rt to cool in eroh eotopartmeiit for four boKfa lieEore being exposed to the outshle aic. 
Tbe Etiel used is wood, Hu* coma nmptiou of fuelis about one maund a diiy and the 
•mount of glass fused is rattier m^ro than 4 secraa day. The blnwLog fomaetB of 
must districtfi Spcem to bo worked cm much the aamj aeale a-t tltat oE Lucknow, b-it ia 
Aligarh and Bijunr wry large amouiite of glass are melted up at one time in the 
front moltiog comparLment, nnd in imler to prevent waste oE fuel woik goes on night 
niid day for wvOral weeks when the furnace has been once started. 

Section III.'—Tbo tools usoi in tbe manufacturo of blown articles are ;— 

(1) N<itf Seises or an iron blow- 

teol( Mied. pip*i' “ P'tco of an old gun barrel. 

( 9 ) KuH'lf iuitj, or i.irAendif a solid bar of 

iron which is atteched to tbe bottom of the bubble of glass wbea blown. 

(S) Jfu/ n a dagger-shaped pressing instruraent deaeribed in tbe last eliapter, 

( II J/d«d or nrijAd, pincers of fitout iron wire, abaped lib a big hair-pin, used 
for working the rough edges of an article into shape and a*parating it from the bbw- 

^ or esW, brond iron tongs for placing broken pieces of glass b 

poaitton in the furnace, 

(S) SiJtki iron apit for moving about and turaipg over the melting glass. 

(7] Sit, ebb of stone on whieh the end of the Idow-pipc is relied round te squccie 
together the pieces of glass picked op. 

(3i CAat'ti,t^ disc of warmed country glass by which a lamp-cliimnej u fixeil 
to the (iren rod) 1“ tuanuticture. The country gias^, 

beine * dliferent suiistAncc from the European glass, does not coalesce with it, and is 
«wily detauhed. when the chimney is complete. 

Section IV._The glas8*bbwer of Lucknow uses chiefly old broken railway lamps 

which be buys at the rate of Rti. & for nne maund 
?»««* wHii for tlirir B>«» hj tinipt twenty eight scorn. When be cannot get these be usea 
ctiiwacj »^Ji»reudivio. either flint glass made at Mandra in the Kawalpindi 

district of tbe PaDjab whleb he buys at its. 4 a 
mannd, or broken Eroginenls of glaes artielca made by hinuetf which be buys at Ks, 2 
u maund. far coloured article* beuses brtiken coloured English gins* at Its, lO a 
mauud. The fact ihul the flint gWof the Eaujnh serves as an inferi>ir subotitute for 
European gloss is intereating. The Benares gluBs-blowcr is said to obtain bra ken Euro- 
pean glaas for 11*. 4 a mmtid, ami the Dehra Duu gloss blower buys fragiiitilts oE 
wine gbssffi, tumblcri and old Liuip-ehimneys from s^ieepcra for 3 annas a oevr, 

S&ctisn V-_ The proces of blowing is practically the Bainc in ail districts, whe- 

llacr conducti'd with Europfan or country glass, 
of minofiioii™ of fclown Tbe following is a dei-criplioa of the making u£ 

a gloss pickJe-jar or ocAeri at Lucknow. 

There are two workmen engaged at the fnr» 
nace A broken tumbler is placed on the tl<ior of tbe front meliiDg coinpartment or 
the edge of the bob through which the flames of tbe lire are ebuoting up. vlfler 
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ftbont fi?e tniniileG the fir*t workman takes rl up with the ten!js, and attaches it to the 
end of the blow-nipe, which he has prevUiqaly emeiTwl with a gum tnaJe cf salt- 
™lrt, borai, arwoic and water. He tiien hamls it on to the Kccond wkmar, and 
r^eives from him a Bcoond blow-pipe witli a fused rases o! glass attached toits end, 
which he will blow and sUnpe while the fragment of the tiimhler is in the hands of 
the Bccond worfemaa. The latter holds the fragment of the tumbler over the fire at 
the end of the blow-pipe for about five minutes until it is thoroughlr fused, when ho 
Ukes it out and rolls H round oh the stone slab, patting it into a round ball with the 
ds«»er-sha|ieil tool called mdla. After this hu plungeajt into a Jar of water to cause 
alfthe sir bubbles to escape, and fuses it agaiaover the fl.inws for another five minotcs. 
He tlieti hands it over to the firot workman, who wanns it once more and then blows 
into the pipe for aljoat ten seconds till a bubble one inch long pTotriides from its end. 
He repeats this warming sed Wowing process three Umee until the bubble is four 
iathi>s long. Then he places the blow-pipe on the grooved rest in front of he furnace. 
CD that thrijubble of glass is over tne flames and twirls it rapidly round in order to 
get the shape oven. After this he ewings the blow pipe twice round bis head eltm- 
mling the bubble by the centrifugal force, and warms it again. This swu^tog ouJ 
warming iirocea# is repealed five tiinea. He then fiattcos out the bottom of the bubble 
by pressing it against the side of the furnace. I^eit ho takes the Hnd, a solid bar of 
iron, and Bliehs it into the centre of the bottom, mating the bottom rise into a cone 
inside the vessel. The glotfs bulb is now held between the blow-pipe ^nd the iron bar. 
The workman neat takes the tweezers of stoat iren wire, dips them into water and 
grips the stem of the bulb WJtb the tweezers just at the point where the blow-pipe 
inside the stem ends. The eteni cracks ronnd this Sine under the touch of the moist 
tweezers, and the blow-pipe is left with about three iEches of neck round its end, while 
the main body of the vessel is stuck by iU bottom to the iron bar. The fragment on 
the blow-pine is knocked off »nd put among the broken glara to be melted up ngniii. 
The workman now turns the iron bar, to which the bcoBi|jlt!te vesael is fixed, on the 
socket in the screen htfore the furnace, until the rim is well warmed. lie then tak.-s 
it out aud worts the tweezers about inside the rim of the vessel till he has got It uj 
the proiier shape, Tlic vessel is then cooled for four tiuurs in each of the three anncub 
iag oveafi. Ah article such as a lamp globe or lamp-cliiraney, which is open at both 
ends, is not put into the annealing ovens, as the quick ooutracUoa ia the cool air does 
not cause it to crack. 

The waste oF glass in malting is about 10 per cent. The ti'ili glass of Benares is 
made by blowing a very big bubble of gbss and breaking it into fragments. 

Section VI.—The manufaetura of flasks. &c., from wtintry glass is generally 

in (he hands of a capilalist who employs pay 
PfaSUortbe niikw of B*iki ftam lalour. Two workiuefi who manage the blowing 
moDtry t**"- are employed for 6 auuas a day, ) chittak of ghi 

and vegetables, and two olhera called asiii/an are 
paid Rs, 4 u mouth to aioke the furnsco, pick up the vessels when maile and ^t them 
to cool j oil the workmen do two spells of sis hours eai'ti in the twcuty-faur in places 
where, Uki! in Aligarh and Bijnor, the furnaces work day and night. They have 
holidays on Tneadays and Fridip, and work all tha yeur round. One btuw'er can 
shape 300 sumll flasks in she hours. 


The profits of the proprietor of the workshop are calculated as followo — 


7 eoatltfr 

Wik^nt <rf ^ b^virt fiiKt 3 haQin ..p 

itipken ud CiiDvfri 

Fuel 


IU 4- p. 
0^3 
0 -I it 
O 3 Ct 
I 0 (t 


TaUL 100 04«ki pfAloged for 
l>gr tifLd for 


1 8 3 

2 0 0 
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The proprietor^i pt&fiti thftfefcn* 33^ pet ctrit. 

Section Vll.—In the Luckaoir workeliop, which upparently cIo» 1 y refiemhlw 

th<ise €f Bena™ and Dehro Dun in its methimi, 

profit! a Oiemsker ct *rtt=!« f«« th«rt wotk three tnen all e£ one family, two bbw- 

Egniieta Blui, e» and on« etoker, who produce four seers of 

good? a daj. 


The profits of this family for one monlh of thirty days may bo oalciilated a* 
fJloWE J— 


El, ft, f« 


I3S wtert cf M » 

m&Qsdft ftF M 3 iHauEuAi ft lttp» 


t6 B 0 
10 0 0 


Emit. fitciv new i9«Li fot 

^Id 11 ftnnu ft for i^i 

MoulLljr pn>St 


IQ e o 
... 0 0 
«. woo 


Tlie profits of the Benares makers of titli glass are calculated in the same way to 
be It annas in the rupee. 


Section VIH-—Moulded glass artules am rnsde in only two dietricU in these 

provinces, at Kajibahad and Nogina (Bijnor) nod 
Th* waBBtoetarc of Doulded at Bncnpur in the Deo band tAhsil of Sab£ranpur. 

Those made at Najilabad ond Naginaarc email flasks 
shaped like cheap Venetian went bottles. At Rompur nre made Wy ink^pote of 
light Aod dark^bloe glAE@i atid pApCr poHsh^ti culk^ Bh 4 |]ed likfl a flat p^le. 

The mould for the scent boltles of Bijnor is made of clay in two halves on an 
imported European bottle. The two bakes are then joined together, the molten glas* 
on the blow-pipe is inserted into the neck of tlMs mould, and blown until the mould it 
filled up. No account is given of the process practited at ttimpur. 

Section IX.—Glass beads were until quite reeently manufactured at Lucknow 

and at the vUlageg of Sowaasa and Naun^r^ FartAb- 
•nwnaivnfactttfeorgluBlMidj. gjih. The Wds of Partdbgarh were exported 

in large quantities to tlw C'entnl Provinces by 
tbe traders of Badshabpur, nn important mart in the Jaunpur district. During tha 
last live vbstb, faowever. these local nmnufactures have succumbed to the competition 
of the cheap Ccrman bwds, which are made exactly to resemble the native article, 
and there seem* to be no prospect of their revival. No account of the methods of 
manufacture formerly practiscii cau be obtained. 
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